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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
_ THE COVER 


UAIL are calling—not now with the urgency of last spring's mating 
season but nonetheless thrilling and cheerful. From Pennsylvania’s fertile 
valleys to the wooded hills, farmers, sportsmen and game managers pause to 
listen for the whistle of bobwhite. Not since 1936 have these clear, musical 
notes sounded so often or in so many parts of the Keystone State. Still, the 
calling of the quail is not common in the quiet dawning of these August 
morns. 

A pair of bobwhites raise only one brood of young a year although several 
re-nestings may be attempted if early clutches are destroyed. About 14 eggs 
are laid in late April or early May. Quail are devoted parents, the male fre. 
quently doing his share of incubating the eggs and always helping rear the 
chicks. During the past three months a generous Nature has made every 
effort to provide increased quail populations; man, in large part, controls their 
destiny. 

Following a year of complete protection, first since 1926, all Pennsylvania 
has watched and listened for bobwhites this summer. To many old-timers, 
each whistle has brought back memories of “hammer guns” and _ black 
powder, of zig-zag rail fences half buried in honeysuckle and weeds, of the 
pulse-quickening whirr of a bursting covey. 

sut today, if an accurate forecast of the quail’s future is to be made, it 
must be based on the answers to these questions: How much has the bird’ 
habitat changed? Is there more natural food and cover? What effect did the 
wet, cold spring and later farming operations have on nesting success? How 
many stray house cats and marauding Cooper’s hawks included bobwhite on 
their menu this year? Will hunters give this magnificent game bird a chance 
by holding their fire on any covey containing less than eight birds, regardless 
of season or bag limit? 

Few species respond so quickly to management or mis-management a 
bobwhite quail. Yet rules and regulations, bounties on predators, or loud 
discussions will not, by themselves, save the only bird that calls his own 
name. Today’s situation demands active interest, planning, and most of all, 
just plain work. It requires money and effort—to buy the all-essential food 
and cover plants, to plant them on the land. And it will take time to restore 
bobwhite’s home—a home that has been cut, eroded, burned, and cleat 
farmed almost out of existence. 

Vith an aroused and interested public, an eager and cooperative army of 
hunters, and an appreciative and understanding host of landowners, the 
bobwhite quail can make a come-back in Pennsylvania. 
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OR many Pennsylvania sportsmen August’s warm sunshine illuminates 
as many thrills and equally as much real pleasure afield as November's 
crisp coolness. Except for a change in weather and landscape color, the fields 
and forests on ‘the first day this month can easily match in excitement and 
| achievement that of three months later. As another dog training season opens 
the sight of man and dog, working together as a team, is common in every 
» corner of the Commonwealth. Only the sound of gunfire is lacking—and 
' seldom missed. 
' To men of all ages and all countries, the dog has served as a companion 
-second only to man’s own kind. From kings to kids, professional trainers to 
tyro hunters, sportsmen have found in dogs a devotion, loyalty and courage 
' second to none. Whether it be “Tally-ho” or “Steady,” the signals which 
1 from man to canine exemplify the best in mutual understanding and 
Dye for the sport. 
© Those who have never hunted behind good field dogs have missed a large 
part of the enjoyment and satisfaction possible in hunting. There is a thrill 
“in seeing a stylish setter pin down a hidden grouse; there is equal excitement 
"in a beagle tonguing the line on a fleeting rabbit. And there is even a thrill 
in watching a nondescript mutt stalk a ringneck through dense cover. 
But even though all dogs do not mean the same things to 
"all men, there is one canine characteristic that remains con- 
' stant. A good gun dog is the best conservation asset a man can 
‘own. Each crippled bird or bunny retrieved by a working dog 
“is sound insurance against waste. And because of a hunting 
| dog, gun seasons and bag limits soon assume their proper 
‘place. Deliberately or accidentally, the man who owns and 
/tains a canine companion soon finds more pleasure in the 
‘chase than in the kill, more excitement in a perfect point than 
‘in a mass of crumpled flesh and feathers. His hours afield 
quickly expand far beyond those in which he can carry a gun— 
) a whistle and check-cord provide more real, year-round satis- 
Maction than cases of shot and shell. 
' If you have never owned a hunting dog, if you have never 
discovered the pride and pleasure hidden between a friendly 
bark and a wagging tail, this is the time to hitch your hunting 
© hopes to the only field companion whose major aim is to serve 
| you—and your sport. 
For the best in hunting, trv a good hunting dog. It will be 
good for you—it will be good for conservation! 
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3 arou may talk about buying your 

trained dogs; but no bird-dog in 
all the world means so much to a 
hunter as one he has raised and 
trained himself. And for that matter, 
no man means so much to a dog as 
the one who has fed him, scolded 
him, praised him, and punished him. 
It has long been my feeling that a 
good dog teaches a man about as 
much as a man teaches a dog: in- 
deed, I have had some dogs that 
taught:me more than I ever did 
them. 

As a rule I ‘never like to break 
more than one puppy at a time. It’s 
a good plan to break a puppy with 
a finished dog; but two youngsters 
are prone to play together, even 
when taken afield for serious busi- 
ness. ‘That year, however, when I 
had planned to break Bonnie alone, 
Rip was given me; and my nature be- 
ing such that I can resist anything 
but temptation, I simply couldn’t re- 
fuse Rip. Thus it came about that I 
had two babies on my hands at once. 
Yet from the beginning they were 
such distinct individuals that they 
had to be broken in entirely different 
ways. I hope by telling their story to 
afford the reader some ideas as to 
how I proceed in breaking a bird- 
dog. I know that there are some fine 
books on this subject; yet often we 
can gain more from one concrete 
example than from learned theories. 


The grandson of Carolina Frank, 
a champion in his own right, Rip was 
a pointer of the pointers; and while 
he was still so little that a colum- 
bine would throw him off equili- 
brium, he displayed all the vices and 
all the virtues of the pointer breed. 
Whatever truth there may be in the 
legend, that strain is supposed to 
have originated out of a cross be- 
tween the spaniel and the hound; the 
former supplying stamina and the 
latter nose. There will be those who 
may disagree with me, but my ex- 
perience leads me to believe that as 
a tule the pointer has a slight edge 


over the setter when it comes to the 
power of scent. The pointer seems 
made strictly for business: stream- 
lined, he is all bone and muscle. But 
he can be stubborn, hard-headed, 
dificult to manage. He can also ab- 
sorb a lot of punishment without ap- 
pearing to be especially impressed. 
Rip was like that. He todk a licking 
as a mere matter of course, and a 
few minutes later was sinning again. 


Bonnie, an English setter, that I 
bought in the Valley of Virginia when 
she was so young that she did not 
have her full eyesight, was said to 
have in her champion blood. But I 
never got her lineage; her social back- 
ground therefore remained unknown. 
But for beauty and gentleness she 
was all a man could desire. As a pup 
she was a pathetic, cuddly thing. And 
she too had all the setter’s character- 
istics: sensitive, affectionate, eager to 
please, I hardly dared to speak a 
harsh word to her. Her manners and 
her behavior were those of a lady; 
and her manner of life always made 
Rip look like a bad boy. She was 
from the very start to the manor 
born, but Rip was a brusque and a 
brash rascal. Of course much of his 
roughness was evidence of plenty of 
strength and spirit; it just needed 
directing. 

As to the age when a bird-dog 
should be “started,” my idea is the 
younger the better. This business of 
reforming half-grown and mature 
dogs, maturing or matured in their 
wrong-headedness, has never ap- 
pealed to me. I start a puppy along 
with nature’s starting. By the time 
he is two months old, I think he 
should learn a thing or two. How- 
ever, with me the first move is to 
discover whether the dog has a nose. 
This is absolutely vital. And it need 
not be presumed that every bird-dog 
puppy, even of the bluest blood, has 
a nose. Indeed, I have always found 
that there will always be the greatest 
difference in this respect among the 
puppies of the same litter. The nose 
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is IT. If a dog has it, you should 
be able to make something of a 
champion out of him. If he has it 
not, whatever his other qualifications, 
you might just as well not waste your 
time on him. But how is one to tell? 
It is easy. 

Kill an English sparrow and sus- 
pend him against a tree, two feet off 
the ground. Then bring your puppy 
there and see if he will get wind of 
the bird. I sometimes start at three 
feet; then lower it if there is noth- 
ing doing at that height. Try drag- 
ging the bird around on the lawn, 
and watch with what surety and 
alacrity the pup unravels the trail. If 
once you can make certain that your 
dog has a nose, you need not worry 
about much else. In the case of Rip 
and Bonnie, I soon discovered that 
each had what is worth all other 
qualifications. 

Then there is the business of gun- 
shyness. Some puppies are never shy; 
some are shy to a painful degree. But 
none need ever be shy. It is dan- 
gerous to delay overcoming this trait. 
I have seen some pitiful and pathetic 
wrecks of otherwise fine dogs whose 
owners tried to break them of this 
nervous fault when it was too late. 
The solution seems to be a matter 
of associating ideas. By the time a 
puppy is two months old, I never 
feed him without first giving a signal 
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with a gun; first with blanks from a 
.22; then a .410; then a .16. And J] 
never saw a pup so trained who did 
not resuond joyfully to the gun. And 
while he is still decidedly a pup, kill 
sparrows for him with the gun, getting 
him in this way to associate the gun 
with game. 

If your puppy has a nose, and is 
not gun-shy, he is ready to be taken 
afield; and by that I mean that you 
can hunt with him if he will point, 
Now, here is what I might call the 
last critical question, and it is a 
mysterious one. Some dogs just have 
no point in them. I cannot explain 
this; but it is a fact. An instinct that 
is natural to their breed just happens 
to be left out. And I never saw a 
bird-dog that could be taught to 
point. I had a dog given me (and 
look out for grown bird-dogs that 
come to you as gifts) called Savannah 
Count. He had all the pedigree worth 
having. He had a nose. He was not 
gun-shy. Bold and aggressive, he was 
a noble sight in the field; but he 
never made a stand. Flushing quail 
or grouse, he would run them to the 
glimmering horizon. As a result, while 
I kept him, which wasn’t long, I had 
hunting; but all of it was hunting 
for my dog. When I had caught him, 
I had done a day’s work. Yet this dog 
was one of the most beautiful and 
highbred that I have ever seen. He 
just didn’t have what it takes: he 
wouldn’t point, and I didn’t know 
how to go about teaching him. Of 
course, if a dog will stand, yet not 
hold, he can generally be taught to 
hold. But if he won't point, that's 
that. Get another dog. 

Now you wonder how a man is 
going to tell whether that puppy of 
his is going to point. He can usually 
tell before the dog is half-grown. I 
try to tell by the time he %s two or 
three months. With Bonnie and Rip, 
this was my procedure: I clipped 4 
pigeon’s wing; then every day, with 
conscientious regularity, I hid that 
pigeon in some deep grass in the 
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woods by my place. Then I would 
take each puppy casually near the 
place (a different location every day). 
At first, of course, winding him, they 
would forthwith plunge right into 
his bosom; but I admonished them 
to be more artistic in their perform- 
ance. When one of them began to 
creep up, I used the word, “Steady!” 
Words of command to a dog are of 
extreme importance. I don’t believe 
it makes any difference what word 
you use, but be sure to use the same 
word each day to convey the same 
idea. “Heed” and “Hi” used to be 
the great words for “Stop” and “Go.” 
And the former, or a substitute for 
it, may be used at feeding-time to 
teach a dog to give more attention to 
his master’s command than to his 
own strong desire to rush in,—whether 
it be at food or at wild game. A 
puppy broken on a few words will 
know their meaning, and probably 
obey them, as long as he lives. And 
it may be remarked that the reason 
why some bought dogs are strange 
and bewildered is that their new 
owners give them commands in what 
might just as well be a_ foreign 
tongue. If you buy a dog, find out 
the words to which he is used. 

When I broke these pups, I was 
living in Southern Pennsylvania, just 
north of the Maryland line. Here is 
the northward extension of the great 
Shenandoah Valley; and it is good 
hunting country. Indeed, conditions 
are unusually favorable; for, while 
the valley itself, in a good season, is 
alive with quail, within two or three 
miles, in the foothills of the Alleg- 
henies, one can find a good many 
ruffed grouse, and occasionally a wild 
turkey. Deer are about as plentiful 
as they are in any region of America. 
In the stubble fields and in the semi- 
wild pastures on the edges of the 
mountain, quail are abundant. 

The first day of the hunting season 
approached, and I had a great ques- 
tion to solve: should I take Bonnie 
or Rip? I had no other dog. I was 


inclined to take the pointer; but I 
knew that it would be easier to leave 
him behind than to leave Bonnie. So 
it was that at daydawn on the first 
of November I left home with an in- 
fant fast asleep on the car-seat beside 
me. She didn’t in the last know what 
it was all about, and I wondered if 
I did either. 

It was a lovely autumn morning, 
frosty and still. I drove to a long 
briared gulley lying between two big 
wheat-stubble fields. Here I had al- 
ready located two or three covies by 
their roosts. The birds were here. 
The day and the man were here. But 
was the dog here? When I parked 
the car, Bonnie was still asleep; and, 
believe it or not, I carried her for 
two hundred yards, fearing that she 
might get tired and chilly before we 
even got to the hunting ground. 


As the sun cleared the mountains, 
I set my chubby burden down in the 
stubble that was about as tall as she 
was. I felt guilty, but determined 
to persist in my folly. Across the slop- 
ing field we went slowly, Bonnie find- 
ing some diversion in field mice. 
Finally, near the top of the hill, I 
walked into a big covey that had not 
yet begun to feed. When they rose, 
Bonnie fell flat. That might or might 
not be a good sign. The birds, about 
eighteen in number, fanned out and 
came to earth in long swamp grass 
in the open gulley. With a mature 
dog, such a place was ideal; but it 
was not so good for a baby. 


I carried Bonnie down the hill. 
You know how birds will sometimes 
light in a thick place and then run 
out to its edges. That was what hap- 
pened here. The first thing I knew 
Bonnie was lying down again. I 
looked at her carefully, and saw in 
her eyes that unmistakable dreamy 
light that comes to a good dog’s eyes 
when he is pointing. She had her 
bird. Flushing it, I shot it, and made 
Bonnie find it. Now she began to be 
full of herself. She pointed another, 
this time almost standing on her 
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head. Back and forth we went along 
the edges of the gulley, collecting ten 
fine quail, the day’s limit. Not all of 
these I shot over Bonnie’s points, but 
most of them; and she found all of 
them for me. We were home shortly 
after breakfast time, and a proud lass 
was Bonnie; a little scornful, too, I 
think, of Rip. But perhaps that was 
just her feminine nature coming out. 

From that eventful morning, 
Bonnie has been a made dog. When 
she was only four months old, I shot 
a ruffed grouse over her point. She 
didn’t have to go to school or to col- 
lege; she had learned in the kinder- 
garten all that a good bird-dog needs 
to know. 


A few days after the first day, I 
took Rip to the same place. Bigger 
and stronger than Bonnie, he went 
to work like a man. Finding a good 
covey all by himself, he held it until 
I came up. When the birds flushed, 
he chased them merrily. Some trainers 
let a young dog chase birds. They 
say that he will soon learn in that 
way that he cannot catch them. But 
I always whip a puppy if he chases a 
bird. I believe not to object to such 
a habit is like advising a child to sow 
his wild oats. I have known a parent 
to do that, and he seemed to me to 
be a fool. Rip didn’t particularly 
resent my punishment, and he be- 
came more careful. But he was wild: 
and perhaps it is the nature of the 
pointer to be less steady at first than 
the setter. He is more on edge. It 
has always seemed to me that, while 
a setter’s chief aim in life is to please 
his master, a pointer’s is to get the 
game. Rip and I muddled through 
that first morning, and got a few 
birds. But my nerves were jangled 
by the time we got through. But the 
next time he did better. And the 
next time I took both pups out. 

There was some chance _ that 
Bonnie would revert to a frolicksome 
mood, and she did until the business 
began. Rip found a covey, and froze 
to a dead point. Bonnie rushed up, 





and I was afraid that she was either 
going to tackle him for a general 
roughhouse, or else would flush the 
birds. She did neither. Halting for 
a moment, she began a_ ghostlike 
stalk, a little ahead and to one side 
of Rip. She came to a stand six feet 
ahead of Rip, and was faced in a 
different direction. She had the birds, 
When they rose, both pups held, an 
evidence, I think, of a rivalry in 
finesse. If you want to make a cham- 
pion of one dog, introduce a little 
element of jealousy. They are as 
human as that. Only use some sound 
common sense in getting your dog to 
understand in what superority con- 
sists. 

Quite simply, and I fear ramb- 
lingly, I have told you of the way I 
broke these two puppies. Now grown, 
and past my teaching, they are my 
affectionate companions and my great 
providers of sport. I have had many 
other dogs, and may have more, but 
Bonnie and Rip pretty well illus- 
trate, I think, what can be done with 
puppies that have the right qualifica- 
tions. And let me repeat what they 
are: a fine and delicate nose; no gun- 
shyness; the instinct to point. Now, 
there’s that puppy of yours. Find out 
if he has IT. If he has, start him 
early. 
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By Keith Schuyler 


HERE are two fallacies regarding 

the woodchuck that are frequent 
topics of conversation. One holds that 
the old groundhog is a prognostica- 
tor of the weather in spring, and the 
other would lead you to believe that 
he isn’t fit food for the table. 

I won't argue the first point, al- 
though the weatherman most cer- 
tainly will. But, on the second, I'll 
prove that it’s wrong if you will 
drop around sometime when ‘chucks 
are in season in Pennsylvania. The 
woodchuck is good eating. 

No, he won’t quite rate with roast 
pheasant or fried rabbit, but he de- 
serves a place all his own on the 
menu. 

Since the woodchuck is a pest of 
sorts when allowed to breed unmo- 
lested, few hunters have any com- 
punctions over killing just for the 
sport of it. Some let them lie where 
they fall while others give them to 
the fellow down the street “who will 
eat anything.” 

That fellow down the street is 
equipped with the same gustatory 


sensibilities that came with your 
birth certificate, and he is having a 
good laugh and a good feed at your 
expense if you are one of those who 
chuck away your ‘chuck. But, if 
you'll listen closely a minute, you 
can have the last laugh on him and 
your butcher as well. 

Rather than trying to tell what 
some fellows do wrong, I’m just going 
to describe the procedure that I use 
to get the most out of my ground- 
hog hunting. If you use it, you'll find 
the whistle pig provides good sport 
at the table as well as in the field. 

First, if you can afford to be choosy, 
shoot for the little fellows and take 
them in early summer when they are 
about half grown. They will have 
less fat and at that time are apt to 
be more tender than the size of the 
one used in the accompanying illu- 
strations. However, don’t throw any 
of them away. 

From the moment you shoot it, 
treat the ‘chuck as you would any 
wild game. Remove the viscera at 
once. Although some prefer to hang 





A razor-sharp paper knife helps keep the fat on the hide when skinning. Removing 
all appendages makes easier a tough task. This ’chuck was unusually fat. 


the carcass for 24 hours or more be- 
fore cleaning, I prefer to get the 
job done as soon as possible. Skin- 
ning it is a tough task at any time. 

Whereas the skinner normally at- 
tempts to keep as much fat on the 


carcass as possible when pelting a 


furbearer, the person skinning a 
‘chuck wants to keep as much fat 
on the hide as possible. Although 
the fat does not have a disagreeable 
flavor, there is usually much more 
than you need. 


The danger points! Glands must be 


removed from 


There is a brownish patch under 
each foreleg which must be removed. 
This is the gland that imparts a 
strong taste to the flesh if allowed 
to remain. There is another at the 
small of the back which is sometimes 
difficult to find if the ‘chuck is very 
fat. Some oldtimers remove the en- 
tire backbone in that area, and | 
follow this procedure to be on the 
safe side. 

Wash the carcass well, remove ex- 
cess fat, and then soak it overnight 
each 


under foreleg and at the 


small of back. Some hunters recommend removal of this entire section of the backbone. 
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in a strong solution of water, salt, 
vinegar and onion. Remove the car- 
cass the next morning and scrub it 
clean. 

As a guide and guarantee against 
any more wasted woodchucks, you 
might try one of the following recipes. 


ROASTED 


Parboil all but the very young ani- 
mals first. Rub carcass with salt and 
pepper. Make stuffing of: 114 cups 
boiling water, 14 cup butter or mar- 
garine, 1% cup minced onion, 4 tsp. 
pepper, 1 tbsp. seasoning or pow- 
dered sage, 114 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. mus- 
tard, 2 tbsp. diced celery, 3 qts. lightly 
packed bread crumbs, 2 tbsp. pars- 
ley flakes. Combine water, butter and 
onion, simmer 5 minutes, then add 
remaining ingredients and mix. 

Stuff animal and truss as with fowl. 
Put in roasting pan with bacon strips 
over carcass and pour one quart of 
water into pan. Roast covered for 214 
hours at 350° F. 


FRICASSEED 


Parboil all but the very young 
animals. Remove all fat and cut into 


Soak the ’chuck overnight in a solution 
of water, vinegar, salt and chopped onion, 


pieces. Rub with salt and pepper and 
roll in flour. Fry in hot fat until 
brown. Add water, cover and simmer 
until tender. 

STEWED 


Parboil twenty minutes, drain and 
cover with fresh boiling water. Add 
sliced onions, 14 cup diced celery, 
cloves, salt and pepper. Cook until 
tender. Thicken gravy with flour to 
suit. 


The End 


Here’s the proof! When kids don’t have to be coaxed, it must be good. And hot rolls, 
buttered broccoli, Harvard beets, creamed corn, tossed salad, baked potatoes and ground- 
hog gravy make a good menu to compliment the piece de resistance. 


Photo by Fred Schrader 
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At an impressive ceremony on 
June 25th, Governor John S. Fine 
broke ground for a new dam near 
Geneva and about five miles south- 
east of the town of Conneaut Lake. 
A 550-acre lake will be created here 
this summer on State Game Lands 
No. 213, in the Conneaut Marsh, 
Crawford County. 

When completed, the new lake will 
be a fine waterfowl area and should 
produce excellent duck and goose 
hunting. The marsh, which in past 
years has often been dry and worth- 
less from a waterfowl standpoint, will 
provide added opportunities for 
Pennsylvania’s hunters and trappers. 
Two gates on the spillway will per- 
mit fluctuations in the water level, a 
management operation allowing op- 
portunity to plant food for wild 
waterfowl at seasonal periods. The 
possibilities for muskrat habitat 
development are also described as 
good. Present plans call for a wildlife 
refuge to be established on part of 
the area. 

State officials and distinguished 
guests who witnessed the start of this 
project, an important step forward in 
Pennsylvania’s wildlife conservation 
program, included: Hon. E. L. 


Whaterbout 


Management 


Schmidt, Secretary of Highways; 
representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; 
members of the Fish Commission; 
members of the State and National 
legislatures; and many interested 
sportsmen. Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission who at- 
tended included: President John C. 
Herman, who served as master of 
ceremonies; H. L. Buchanan, Andrew 
C. Long, and Tom L. McDowell. 
Commissioner Buchanan served as 
general chairman for the ground. 
breaking ceremonies and was also in- 
strumental in planning the entire 
project. 

The new lake was made possible 
through the cooperation of the U. S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service, the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Highways and 
the Game Commission. The federal 
Service has agreed this project quali- 
fies under the Pittman-Robertson 
Act, permitting three-fourths of the 
expense of its development to come 
from funds provided by this legisla- 
tion. Expenses of elevating the high- 
way which will form the breastwork 
for the shallow lake will be shared 
jointly by the Game Commission and 
the Department of Highways. 



















State officials gathered to dedicate the 
new Conneaut Marsh waterfowl develop- 
ment area included, left to right: John 
C. Herman, Commission president; E. L. 
Schmidt, Secretary of Highways; Governor 
John S. Fine; Dr, Logan J. Bennett, Game 
Commision Executive Director; and Repre- 
sentative George A. Goodling. 




































































CONNEAUT MARSH RESTORATION PROJECT 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
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son Governor Fine addressing state officials 
the and distinguished guests during a luncheon 

prior to the ground-breaking ceremonies. 
me In his speech, the Governor predicted the 
sla- area will be a boon “to the people of Penn- 
gh- sylvania who can visit it to enjoy themselves 


and become refreshed and _ reinvigorated.” 
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Susquehanna Le the Way 


AN AWARDS banquet, attended 
by some 400 people at Hop Bot- 
tom, Pa., the evening of April 8, 
1954, climaxed almost a year of work 
by the Susquehanna County Federa- 
tion on its conservation project. 
Let’s start back at the beginning 
when the late Lynn Rosenkrans, 
Conservation Education Assistant for 
the Northeast Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, sold 
Warren “Barney” Singer, President 
of the Susquehanna County Federa- 
tion, on the idea. The idea was to 
start all the schools of the county, 
along with the parents, sportsmen, 


CONSERVATION 
Essay 
and 
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For the School Children 
Of Susquehanna County 


(Also Nicholson, Benton and Greenfield) 


- 1954 - 








conservationists, and State and Fed. 
eral conservation agencies, working 
on a common local conservation pro}- 
ect. The project was to be sponsored 
by and carried out by the Susque. 
hanna County Federation. 

Barney and Lynn brought up the 
idea at the next Federation meeting 
and obtained full support from the 
officers and members of the County 
Federation Unit. A project commit. 
tee, judging committee, awards com- 
mittee, and banquet committee, were 
appointed. This was in July of 1953, 


The conservation project consisted 
of having each boy and girl in the 
7th, 8th and 9th grades in the county 
prepare a conservation poster for the 
contest, and each boy and girl in 
the 10th and 11th grades write a con- 
servation essay. The project commit- 
tee consisted of grade and _ high 
school principals and teachers, with 
Lynn Rosenkrans acting as adviser. 
This committee, headed by Wayne 
Jesse of Harford High School, set 
up the rules of each contest, and pre- 
pared an_ explanatory pamphlet 
which gave all the details. The Feder- 
ation had the pamphlet printed in 
an attractive style. With the help of 
Linus Moore and Rosenkrans, plus 
the cooperation of the Susquehanna 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
each school in the county was Vis 
isted, and the project was explained 
to teachers and pupils. Several copies 
of the pamphlet were left at each 
school. Science teachers, English 
teachers, Vo-Ag teachers, and Art 
teachers began preparing their eligi- 
ble classes for the project. According 
to the rules each school could sub- 
mit three essays and/or three pos 
ters to the Federation to be judged in 
the competition. 


State and Federal conservation 
agencies were contacted by the Fed 
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Photo by R. Wood 


The Lynn Rosenkrans Conservation Essay and Poster Trophy Cups were awarded by 
Donald T. Dinsmore (left), of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, Accepting the cups 
for their schools were Martha Potter, essay winner, middle; and Donald Johnson, poster 


winner, right. 


eration project committee, and by the 
individual schools, for material on 
conservation. Many parents became 
interested and helped search out con- 
servation material and subject matter. 

During this time,. the Federation 
awards committee was busy arrang- 
ing the financing of the awards. Each 
local Rod & Gun Club that has mem- 
bership in the County Federation, 
along with the Susquehanna County 
Soil Conservation District, contrib- 
uted funds to purchase and engrave 
the awards. In each the poster and 
essay contests, first place award was 
to be a good Wrist Watch; second 
place, a Flash Camera; third place, 
a Pen and Pencil Set. To the school 
having a first place winner in each 
contest was to go a handsome en- 
graved trophy cup about 14 inches 
high. 

By January 1954, the Federation 
had the project in full swing, and 
everybody who was asked to help 





cooperated. The school principals and 
teachers of Susquehanna County de- 
serve special credit and thanks for 
the excellent job they did in obtain- 
ing participation of a great many 
students. 

The judging committee appointed 
as judges Mrs. May Mather of New 
Milford, retired school teacher and 
art enthusiast; Mr. Francis Cope of 
Dimock, ardent forest conservation- 
ist; and Donald T. Dinsmore, Tunk- 
hannock, Area Conservationist, Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Then in February 1954, Lynn 
Rosenkrans was taken suddenly ill 
and died. Several people pitched in 
and carried on where Lynn had left 
off with his part in the project. 

It was suggested to Federation 
President Barney Singer that the 
project be named a memorial in 
honor of Lynn Rosenkrans. This sug- 
gestion was taken up at a Federa- 
tion meeting and met with unani- 
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mous approval. The project now 
bears the name, “The Lynn Rosen- 
krans Memorial Conservation Essay 
and Poster Contest.” It has been es- 
tablished as an annual affair by the 
County Federation Unit. The annual 
trophy awards bear that inscription. 

All schools but one in the county 
participated, and _ three eligible 
schools outside the county that have 
Susquehanna County students also 
participated. The small area of the 
non-participating school is not rep- 
resented in the Federation. A total 
of 19 essays and 45 posters were re- 
ceived by the Federation for judg- 
ing. The grade schools outnumbered 
the high schools; therefore the pos- 
ters outnumbered the essays. 


Both essays and posters covered 
the various fields of conservation. 
Some were on forest conservation, 
some were on soil conservation, some 
were on wildlife, some were on fish 
conservation, and some were on 
stream pollution. A few were on gen- 
eral conservation, bringing in the 
several phases. 

Winners of the essay contest, and 
their individual awards, were as fol- 
lows: 

First—Martha Potter, Blue Ridge 
Joint School, Wrist Watch 

Second—Mary Summers, 
High School, Flash Camera 

Third—Margaret Gretschel, Rush 
High School, Pen and Pencil Set 

Winners in the poster contest, and 
their individual awards, were: 

First—Donald Johnson, Clifford 
Township School, Wrist Watch 

Second—Christine Koeb, Spring- 
ville High School, Flash Camera 

Third—Barbara_ Foley, Benton 
Township High School, Pen and 
Pencil Set 

The program for the awards ban- 
quet was worked up and printed by 
the Hop Bottom High School as part 
of a training for the students. This 
work was supervised by Principal 
Omar Seals of that school. 

All the ladies of Hop Bottom, Sus- 


Harford 





quehanna County, turned out ip 
force, and with the guiding help of 
Linus Moore of New Milford and 
Omar Seals, Principal of the Hop 
Bottom High School, put on a gala 
banquet, with turkey and all the 
fixings, for the some 400 people in 
attendance. Individual awards were 
made to the above winners. Martha 
Potter, winner of the essay contest, 
did an excellent job of reading her 
fine essay which is printed here. 


Erosion Control by Means of 
Reforestation 


Erosion is the wearing away of the 
soil by wind and water. Erosion control 
is needed to prevent further loss of our 
precious topsoil. Just how vital this is, 
is not as well known as it should be. 
It is an actual fact, that if the top eight 
inches were removed from the earth we 
would probably starve in a short period 
of time. To prevent this loss, soil con- 
servation practices have been instituted. 
One of the most important of these 
practices is reforestation. 

As our nation developed, large quan- 
tities of lumber and other forest products 
were needed. The inevitable result was 
rapid and complete devastation of our 
best stands of timber. Clean cutting of 
these timbered areas left them exposed 
to the danger of fire, and the peopie, not 
realizing this danger, made no effort to 
protect them. Rain, falling on the hard 
bare ground of the slopes left by the fire, 
ran off rapidly taking much of the soil 
with it. Disastrous floods followed, grow- 
ing worse each year as more and more 
topsoil was removed. The inability of 
the soil to retain the water caused bad 
droughts and prevented any chance of 
the hills starting new cover. As the 
habitat of wildlife was removed, they too 
disappeared. 

By replanting these areas, forest debris 
and humus will again be deposited on 
the ground with the result that the hard 
rains striking these areas will be slowed 
up and allowed to soak into the ground. 
Plants will thrive on this moist soil and 
in turn help to retain more moisture as 
it falls. This is a much more effective 
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method of flood control than the build- 
ing of large dams. Dams are not only 
costly but will, in time, silt up. Covering 
the slopes with trees will provide a 
permanent and indestructible water stor- 
age. 

Reforestation is an effective method 
of helping nature restore its natural 
cover. On areas where erosion has re- 
moved most of the topsoil or where deep 
gullies have occurred, many years would 
pass before nature could restore this 
cover. By reforestation, man can, in a 
few years, accomplish this result. 


As soon as a forest cover has been 
established, nature begins the task of re- 
building the soil. In this, man has no 
economical method of aiding, with the 
result that it takes approximately a hun- 
dred years to build one inch of topsoil. 
This building, though it seems very slow, 
will continue as long as the forest cover 
remains. 

Reforestation by stopping the rapid 
run-off prevents the carrying of large 
quantities of soil down into the valleys. 
This soil is in many cases deposited in 
the channels of streams and rivers. As 
the chanrels fill up, the danger of floods 
is greater and usually more severe. Dur- 
ing these severe floods large quantities 
of soil are carried to the ocean and 
permanently lost. 


Reforestation reduces and in some 
cases, entirely eliminates soil loss, By 
slowing up the run-off of the flood 
waters more water soaks into the soil, 
with the result that the water level in 
the ground is raised. The increase of our 
population and scientific advances in in- 
dustry demands more water. Raising the 
water table is therefore a matter of vital 
importance. 


The forest as a recreational facility 
does not affect our survival as a nation, 
but they are important to everyone. The 
forests provide beautiful scenery, a place 
to relax and rest, scenes to paint, wild- 
life to enjoy, biology to study, and many 
other pleasures. There are few people but 
what some time or other make use of the 
forests for a pleasure trip, and with our 
increased population the providing of 


Photo by R. Wood 

Barbara Foley receives her third place 

award at the Susquehanna Federation Ban- 
quet. 


sufficient facilities is becoming a prob- 
lem. 

The restoration of forests also provides 
a place for birds and animals, many of 
which cannot or will not exist except in 
the forests. Hunting, thus depends upon 
our restoration of a sufficient area of 
forest land. If the water is allowed to 
rush immediately off the slopes into the 
rivers and lakes, the smaller streams are 
dry for long periods of time. Such 
streams will not support fish. Forests 
slow up this run-of and keep a fairly 
constant level of water in the streams, 
providing places for fish to live and 
multiply. 

Reforestation will provide many last- 
ing benefits to man. It will lessen erosion, 
restore the needed top soil, increase 
fertility of soil, preserve our soil, reduce 
possibility of floods, provide refuge for 
birds and animals, raise the water table, 
provide relaxation, recreation facilities, 
and in time will provide much needed 
lumber and other forest products. This 
we owe to the coming generations. If 
we preserve our forests, we will guarantee 
the survival of our great nation, the 
United States. 


After the individual awards were 
presented, the two trophy cup awards 
were presented, to become the prop- 
erty of the winning schools. 
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The cups were engraved as follows: 
“1954 Lynn Rosenkrans Me- 
moria! Conservation Essay Con- 
test, Martha Potter, Blue Ridge 
Joint Schools, Presented by the 


Susquehanna County Unit of 
Federated Sportsmen.” 
“1954 Lynn Rosenkrans Me- 


morial Conservation Poster Con- 
test, Donald Johnson, Clifford 
Township School, Presented by 
the Susquehanna County Unit 
of Federated Sportsmen.” 

Judge Edward P. Little of Mont- 
rose was Toastmaster, and the musi- 
cal entertainment was furnished by 
Fred Adolfson and family and Miss 
Joan Leslie and Miss Gail Moore, 
all of New Milford. 

The Susquehanna County Federa- 
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the most worthwhile types of con. 
servation projects that a county 
Federation can undertake. Not only 
is it helping develop the desires of 
the school students to have a greater 
sense of responsibility toward con- 
servation of natural resources, but by 
the very nature of the project, a 
great many people of the county 
other than just the sportsmen are de. 
veloping an interest and a desire to 
help. With each student in the 
County actively working with con- 
servation subjects each year, from 
the 7th grade through the 11th, ona 
competitive basis in addition to their 
regular school work, the young gener- 
ation cannot help but develop a con- 
siderable knowledge of the need for 
natural resource conservation and the 


tion believes it has started one of methods of obtaining it. 





All About Pennsylvania Caves 


During the past twenty years, nearly 200 caves have been 
discovered in the Keystone State, according to the book “Caves 


of Pennsylvania” just published by the National Speleological 
Society. 


The result of a three-year study by scores of spelunkers under 
the direction of former State Geologist Ralph W. Stone, the 
new volume describes and locates 264 caves. More than ninety 
percent of these are “wild” caves—visited mostly by spelunkers, 
naturalists, photographers, and others but Pennsylvania boasts 
eleven caves which have been electrically lighted and opened 
to the public. 


Folklore and legends of the caves of Central Pennsylvania 
have been recorded by Dr. Henry W. Shoemaker, Division of 
Folklore of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion. Several of the State’s wild caves are world-renowned for 
discoveries of remains of saber-toothed tigers, mammoths, tapirs, 
ground sloths and other prehistoric creatures, extinct for at 
least 10,000 years. 


Copies of “Caves of Pennsylvania” may be consulted in many 
public libraries in Pennsylvania or information concerning the 
book may be secured from Dr. Ralph W. Stone, 3115 N. Front 
Street, Harrisburg. The book was edited by Jerome M. Ludlow, 
a vice-president of the National Speleological Society and an 
employee of the U. S. Geological Survey at Trenton, N. J. 
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The oldest painting of an Indian town in the eastern United States, from John White's 
original Virginia watercolor of about 1588 in the British Museum. 


A Brief History 
Of the ya Tbcviles 


PART III 
By John Witthoft 


| a EARLY Woodland times slightly 
before 500 B. C., Indians lived in 
single households along our rivers, 
each family in a single farmstead 
surrounded by its fields) We know 
very little of these settlements be- 
cause each one was a mere single 
hut, and only a few of these hut- 
sites have been excavated. In Ohio 
and other places, they frequently 
raised burial-mounds over these 
houses, so that the Adena Culture of 


that area is much better-known. In 
Pennsylvania, the houses of this 
period were sometimes dug below 
ground level, probably for greater 
warmth in the winter. There are few 
relics found at sites of this age, 
mainly because the Indians were 
scattered in so many tiny family 
groups, and each site represents so 
few people. 

The crop-plants of this period have 
not yet been found in Pennsylvania 
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sites, but their charred remains have 
been found in Ohio sites of the same 
age, and dried materials are known 
from Kentucky rock-shelters which 
were occupied at the same time. The 
most important plant was the culti- 
vated sunflower, represented by seeds 
and heads which closely resemble the 
so-called Russian Sunflowers of our 
seed catalogs. The sunflower is of 
interest for several reasons. It is an 
important crop plant, one of the best 
food-oil sources of the plant world, 
and is an extremely rich and nu- 
tritious food. It is also the only crop 
plant of modern commerce which 
had its origin in the eastern United 
States, which was bred from a wild 
plant of little utility within this 
region. Corn and beans seem to have 
been totally unknown to our earlier 
farmers, but a number of other grain- 
plants of local botanical origin and 
of types no longer grown have been 
found in Kentucky sites of Early 
Woodland age. Most of these are 
pigweeds and Amaranths, with seeds 
many times larger than wild forms. 
These may have been also grown 
for a time by later Indians, but the 
seed was long ago lost. The sunflow- 
ers, on the contrary, were grown by 
all later Indians; all of the modern 
varieties of sunflower which we 
grow, and which we know as weeds 
in the west, originated in seed-stocks 
which our ancestors got from In- 
dians of the eastern United States. 
Farming in early times in the United 
States seems to have been of local 
origin, with cultivated plant varie- 
ties developed from local wild plants. 
Later, more productive plants, such 
as maize and beans, were brought 
in from tropical America and came 
to largely replace the old local crops. 


Apparently tobacco was also grown 
in Early Woodland times, for it has 
been found in one Kentucky rock 
shelter with objects of this age, and 
large tubular pipes of stone are 
among the commonplace items of the 
Adena culture of Ohio and Pennsyl- 


vania and New York sites of the 
same age. These tubes, generally 
made of stone from Portsmouth, 
Ohio, are probably the world’s old. 
est smoking pipes. The tobacco used 
in them was not the tobacco we use, 
which came from central America, 
but a local species which is still 
grown by a few Indian communi- 
ties. This tobacco of our area, 
Nicotiana rustica, is not a wild plant, 
but is known only in cultivation and 
its wild ancestor has never been 
identified. 

Other tools of Early Woodland 
times in Pennsylvania include nar. 
row stemmed spearpoints, adze and 
hatchet blades, bar-weights used on 
the spearthrower (many of them rep- 
resenting birds), and pottery formed 
crudely from clay and fired barely 
hard enough to cook in. The pots of 
this period were round-bottomed, 
bag-shaped vessels, in Pennsylvania; 
flower-pot shaped vessels with a flat 
base were made in Ohio. Apparently 
the appearance of cooking vessels 
during Transitional times had repre- 
sented the introduction of new cook- 
ing methods, and in all later times, 
Indians seemed inclined to boil most 
of their foods into soups and stews. 


MIDDLE WOODLAND FARMERS 


In somewhat later times, after 500 
B. C., the general patterns of Indian 
life continued much as they had been, 
except that many minor changes and 
improvements in the arts of life can 
be detected. Spearpoints are smaller 
and more finely chipped, and are 
generally very delicately notched and 
often sharply barbed. Spearthrower 
weights are not very evident in most 
sites, and disappear completely dur- 
ing Middle Woodland times; at the 
same time, small flint points 6f sim- 
ple forms first appear, and we be- 
lieve that the bow and arrow first 
appeared on our scene during these 
times. The same farmhouse style of 
settlement seems to have continued, 
at least in Pennsylvania, and sites 
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Susquehanna Valley spearpoints of the Early Archaic Period (1-3), Late Archaic Period 
(4-10) and Transitional Period (11-15), drawn to show chipping patterns. 


are difficult to locate and study. 
Charred corn has been found in 
sites of this period in other states, 
but it is so poorly in evidence that 
it could not yet have attained the 
primary importance that it held as 
a grain in later times. Gourds are 
first identified with certainty in this 
period, although they were probably 
also grown earlier. Pottery fragments 
aré much more numerous than in 
earlier sites, and pipes are quite as 
abundant, but occur in several shapes. 
They were made both from pottery 
and stone, and are of elbow forms 
and other more elaborate patterns. 
With the close of Middle Wood- 
land times, sometime between 300 
A. D. and 700 A, D., Indian life in 
our area was much like that of the 
last surviving Indians, except that 
further effects of new resources were 
to be seen. Populations were not yet 


of large size, and town life had not 
begun, although maize, beans, and 
pumpkins, the great plants of local 
Indian agriculture, were being grown. 
The bow had replaced earlier hunt- 
ing tools, a sedentary house-life was 
well-established, hunting had _be- 
come a subsidiary part of the econ- 
omy, ‘and the seeds of a very different 
sort of civilization than that of the 
hunter had been planted. In the 
Illinois Valley, large village-sites of 
this period mark the spots where 
fairly dense town-communities were 
settled on rich land. In the Ohio and 
Sciota, communities of the same age 
were little hamlets, by no means as 
sizable as those down-river. In Penn- 
sylvania, few sites of Middle Wood- 
land times seem to represent the oc- 
cupants of more than two or three 
houses, and our Indians were country 
cousins to peoples of the Mississippi 
Valley. 
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Susquehanna Valley spearpoints of the Early Woodland Period (1-3) and Middle Wood- 
land Period (4-14), and arrowpoints of the Late Woodland Period (15 - 17). 


FARMING VILLAGES OF THE 

LATE WOODLAND PERIOD 

Sites of the Late Woodland Period, 
which was the last stage proceeding 
European settlement, are everywhere 
in the East and Plains marked by an 
abundance of pottery fragments and 
by having only one shape of stone 
arrowhead, a simple small triangle 
without notches or stem. The bow 
had completely replaced the spear- 
thrower, and it is very likely that 
only the small triangular arrowhead 
was ever used with the bow in our 
area, and that all other shapes had 
had some other use. The only chop- 
ping tools were simple celts and 
adzes. Scrapers and planing tools are 
crudely beveled chips of flint. Knives 
are leaf-shaped chipped flint forms 
(the point was set in the handle, 
and the round base was the cutting 
edge.) Pipes were quite abundant, 


and occurred in a huge variety of 
forms in stone, pottery, antler, and 
wood. Hoes were sometimes chipped 
from shale, sometimes shaped from 
the deer shoulder-blade or a slice 
of elk antler. Netsinkers, made by 
notching the side edges of a thick 
pebble, hammerstones, anvil stones, 
grinding slabs, and pebbles with pit- 
ted sides (of unknown use) are very 
common. Some sites also have awls, 
beads, needles, and similar tools cut 
from bone. Except for the tools which 
I have listed, almost no other kinds 
of relics were used at all in this 
period; Late Woodland sites lack 
almost every type of tool that the 
average person thinks of as an In- 
dian relic. The vast majority of the 
relics from our fields are much more 
ancient, and in fact most of them 
date from the Archaic Epoch. 
Almost all Late Woodland sites 
are on river flats, generally on 
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slightly elevated spots, but almost 
always on very low ground. There 
are exceptions in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania and some other areas, but 
these are usually in regions of pe- 
culiar topography. Most of the sites 
represent small hamlets, probably 
made up of a half-dozen houses clus- 
tered on a high spot in the middle 
of the Indian fields, and usually very 
close to the river bank. Farm crops 
were grown in large quantities, and 
we find charred maize and beans, 
and sometimes pumpkin fragments, 
in practically every Late Woodland 
site where we dig. It is almost im- 
possible to miss the charred corn in 
sites of this age, whereas it can 
scarcely be found in earlier sites. We 
also invariably find bones of deer, 
bear, turkey, wildfowl, small animals, 
dogs, and the shells of river mussels 
in these sites; animal foods do not 
appear to have had nearly the im- 
portance of cultivated plant foods 
in this period, however, and arrow- 
points are not abundant as com- 
pared to the frequence of spearpoints 
in earlier sites. 

Houses in this period were round 
or oval structures, made by driving 
posts into the ground for joists, 
framing rafters over them, and cover- 
ing the whole structure with bark- 
sheets or mats in shingle-fashion. 
Very few of these settlements were 
fortified by a ring-palisade of logs 
driven into the ground, but such 











town-walls sometimes occur as evi- 
dence of warfare. By Late Woodland 
times, Pennsylvania Indians had 
made vast gains in population, econ- 
omy, and security over that known 
to their forefathers in ancient times 
of hunting economy. However, they 
were still rustic provincials compared 
to their relatives in the Mississippi 
Valley, where the same processes of 
increased food-production and growth 
of population had progressed much 
further. In fact, even in Ontario and 
New York, Indian communities cf 
much larger size and more intensive 
agriculture were ordinary at this 
time. In the Ohio and Illinois val- 
leys, and in southern Ontario, big 
peasant villages of forty or fifty 
houses, occupied by perhaps five hun- 
dred persons, and often fortified, 
were surrounded by hundreds of acres 
of tilled ground. On the Mississippi, 
huge walled cities, some of them cov- 
ering more than sixty acres, were 
built on the huge stoneless river bot- 
toms, surrounded by vast expanses of 
cornfields and gardens. We know of 
one such site in Indiana, one in Illi- 
nois, and several in Missouri, but 
the really notable examples are in 
Arkansas and nearby states, in the 
valleys of the Mississippi and the 
Red. Here peoples lived a_ stable 
urban life, with huge crop produc- 
tion, vast fisheries, almost no hunt- 
ing, and sporadic warfare. 
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There Were 40 Little Pigs 


McKEAN COUNTY—On May 21, 
I received a call from a Mr. Johnson, 
R. D., Bradford, that a bear was 
coming down to his farm and eating 
his pig feed. He stated that he did 
not care how much feed he ate so 
long as he left his little pigs alone. 
He had 40 little ones, also a number 
of shoats. The bear would climb up 
the gate post and go in for the teed, 
so Mr. Johnson put a sign on the 
gate. It read: “Mr. Bear, there are 
sheep and lambs up the road one-half 
mile. They are better eating than my 
little pigs.”” We set the trap and the 
next morning we found that he liked 
honey better than pig feed. While we 
were getting ready to put the trap 
on a truck, Mr. Johnson walked up 
to talk to the bear. The bear made 
one lunge and sprayed Mr. Johnson 
with froth. The froth and the big 
woof scared Mr. Johnson. He grabbed 
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hold of his pants, walked back some 
20 feet looked over his shoulder, and 
said, “Whoever said I had _ heart 
trouble doesn’t know what they are 
talking about.” We released the bear 
on Game Lands No. 30. Hope he 
doesn’t bother Mr. Johnson anymore, 
—District Game Protector William J. 
Carpenter, Mt. Jewett. 


Almost A Deer Per Day 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY -— Of 
the fourteen deer killed on the rail- 
road and highways in my district dur- 
ing the month of May, eight were 
doe. Two were without fawns, one 
had one fawn and the remaining five 
were carrying twin fawns. Woodchuck 
hunters shot two deer, dogs killed an- 
other and one was found dead of un- 
known causes. Counting the unborn 
fawns, 29 deer which the hunter will 
never have an opportunity to shoot 
at were removed from my district 
alone in a 31 day period.—District 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, 
Susquehanna. 


Wildlife Paradise 


LUZERNE COUNTY-A trip 
around a portion of an edge cutting 
on Farm Game Project No. 178 in 
Wyoming County on May 27, in com- 
pany with P-R Leader Roy Trexler 
and Game Protector Richard Roth, 
revealed the extent of food producing 
shrubs and vines which will grow if 
the environment is right. A total of 
17 different species were counted, 
either in blossom or begining to fruit. 
Coupled with the dense cover pro- 
vided by the felled tree tops and 
sprout growth and the food provided 
by the adjacent clover fields, this area 
is a wildlife paradise.—District Game 
Protector Nicholas M. Ruha, Forty 
Fort. 
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Game Chicken 


LAWRENCE COUNTY-A Lawr- 
ence County “Game Chicken” left its 
headquarters for a few days during 
the first part of May and strolled to 
parts unknown. When the part game 
chicken returned it had a clutch of 
young pheasants with it which she no 
doubt had forcefully taken over and 
finished hatching. She is in no mood 
to let the original mother or anyone 
else get too close to her adopted 
young. No doubt she chased a hen 
pheasant from her nest and finished 
the hatch for herself.—District Game 
Protector Calvin A. Hooper, Jr., New 
Castle. 


Battling Beaver 


FULTON COUNTY-I received a 
call on the morning of May 5, stating 
that a beaver was blocking traffic on 
Route 30, one mile east of McCon- 
nellsburg. Upon arriving, I saw a 
crowd of people clustered around a 
beaver of perhaps forty pounds. Our 
efforts to drive him from the road 
were unsuccessful. If there was any 
driving to do; he'd do it. I snared 
him behind the front legs and put 
him in my truck. I transported him 
to State Game Lands No. 53, where 
there is an established beaver colony. 
I have had dogs, raccoons and fawns 
rearrange my trunk at various times, 
but this chap topped them all. The 
floor mat, spare tire, wiring and half 


my earthly possessions were heaped 
up in the form of a beaver house.— 
District Game Protector Carl, Jarrett, 
McConnellsburg. 


Motherly Instinct 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-I have 
received many calls to perform un- 
orthodox methods of protecting wild- 
life; however, the most recent one 
topped them all. A lady called and 
asked me to stop in to see her that it 
was urgent. I stopped the same day 
to check the call and a very sincere 
and annoyed housewife asked me 
what I could do to help keep a robin 
who was setting on a nest from be- 
coming wet. At this time, it was rain- 
ing very hard. I explained to her 
that the robin was careful to protect 
her nest and that it was not necessary 
to take precautions to protect her. She 
replied that I should do something to 
help her, even if it was some sort of 
an umbrella to keep the rain off the 
robin and her nest. She as much as 
implied that since it was my duty 
that I should hold the umbrella if 
necessary. The following week the 
robins had left the nest.—District 
Game Protector Billy Drasher, 
Tamaqua. 
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Ruling the Roost 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
While releasing banded ducklings on 
the Loyalhanna Dam, I noticed a 
large bird about 200 yards above me 
on the shore. It looked like a Cana- 
dian goose but after a closer look, 
I decided it couldn’t be a goose as its 
head and neck weren't shaped right. 
I walked toward it, and since it made 
no effort to fly, I decided that it was 
a tame duck which had wandered 
away. When I got to it I saw that it 
was a tame waterfowl, probably a 
muskovy. When it saw the ducklings 
in the water, it swam toward them 
and scared them out onto the shore. 
I chased them back and the big duck 
scared them onto the shore again. 
After this happened several times, I 
was beginning to get a little mad at 
the big duck and wondered how it 
would look on the dinner table. After 
being pelted with sticks and stones 
for a while, the duck decided to go 
somewhere else and swam across the 
dam.—District Game Protector D. W. 
Heacock, Irwin. 


Dangerous Center of Attraction 
CENTRE COUNTY-I was called 
to Spring Township on May 11, con- 
cerning a bear and cubs stopping 
trafhe. Trafic was really tied up when 
I arrived, for I found cars parked on 





both sides of the road and also on 
both lanes. One cub had climbed 
about 35 feet up a tree and was over 
the edge of the road. A second cub 
and its mother were on the side of 
the wooded hill, about 40 yards away, 
The mother bear just laid there un- 
concerned as the second cub played 
around her. People, about 60 in num. 
ber when I was there, were so con- 
cerned with the rare sight, that they 
were standing on the road and had 
parker or stopped their cars on the 
road. This portion of the road was 
hidden from motorists coming down 
the steep mountain on Route 53, and 
several accidents were barely averted, 
—District Game Protector Charles M., 
Laird, Milesburg. 


Human Crow? 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-Are 
crows human? One day this month 
Deputy Webster told me about seeing 
a crow flying across the road directly 
in front of his car, near Lock Haven. 
The interesting thing about the crow 
was that it was carrying in its beak 
an empty ice cream cone as if on its 
way back for a refill at the nearest 
ice cream stand.—District Game Pro- 
tector Dean Lesnett, Huntingdon. 
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Dooming the Deer Future 


LACKAWANNA COUN TY-A 
example of the possible increase 
in the deer herd where feed condi- 
tions are no problem is of the five 
doe deer killed accidentally in this 
district up to May 24, 1954. These 
five doe were carrying a total of 
eleven fawns. One doe killed on May 
10, was carrying three fawns. The 
sexes of these fawns were even in 
each instance, except the triplets, 
which were two buck and one doe.— 
District Game Protector Philip S. 
Sloan, Dalton. 


Appropriate Maternity Ward 


LUZERNE COUNT Y—One 
mother rabbit chose the front lawn 
of the Red Cross Headquarters in 
central city Wilkes-Barre for her 
maternity ward. The caretaker found 
the nest after he had mowed over it 
with the power mower within twenty 
feet of the front porch and the walk 
leading into the building. After be- 
ing notified of the finding, I removed 
the family of seven young rabbits, as 
there was no cover left for the pro- 
tection of them. They are being cared 
for until they are big enough to care 
for themselves.—District Game Pro- 
tector George <A.  Dieffenderfer, 
Wyoming. 


Grilled Groundhog 


LYCOMING COUNTY-—Recently 
while talking with a fisherman, Mr. 
Edward Grove, he related the follow- 
ing incident to me: Out fishing dur- 
ing the beginning of trout season he 
returned to his car and tried to start 
it. He noticed that it did not run 
right and finally it stalled. He got 
out and raised the hood and found a 
groundhog between the fan and the 
radiator. It had been cut pretty bad 
back of the head. Apparently when 
he approached the car he frightened 
the groundhog which ran under the 
hood.—District Game Protector Paul 
A. Ranck, Williamsport. 








Hurry it uP— 
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Some Skunks Never Satisfied 


CHESTER COUNTY—On May 
25, while releasing pheasants with 
Deputy G. Roberts on Farm Game 
Project No. 126, I contacted coopera- 
tor William Cornog, Uwchland, and 
he related an unusual experience 
he had _ witnessed several weeks 
ago, which involved a white skunk 
that had some black markings on 
it. It was discovered by him one 
morning while he was collecting his 
eggs. He stated that he lifted the 
lid from one of his boxes where the 
hens lay their eggs and to his amaze- 
ment discovered the skunk lying 
along side of the hen which was set- 
ting on the nest, and several egg shells 
lying along side of the skunk. The 
skunk seemed very contented, but 
needless to say that skunks contented- 
ness was short lived, after Mr. Cornog 
ran to the house and got his 22 
Hornet.—District Game Protector 
Edward J. Fasching, Downingtown. 


Can’t Bear TV 


LYCOMING COUNTY-—Have had 
a new type of bear damage the past 
month. The Loyalsock TV Company 
has a tower on the Allegheny Moun- 
tain where there is a large box con- 
taining several power boosters for 
TV, which are connected to electric 
current and have a humming sound. 
The bear must have thought there 
were bees in the box, as he upset the 
box and tore off the tar paper cover. 
No harm was done to the equipment. 
—District Game Protector Levi R. 
Whippo, Williamsport. 
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The following article, sixth and last in a series of six, is the 
result of combined effort and teamwork. Field data and reports 


were compiled by Francis E. Jenkins, Land Utilization Assistant, 
and Gilbert L. Bowman, Pittman-Robertson Area Leader, of the 
Southcentral Division. The article was prepared for publication 
by Division of Land Utilization personnel at Harrisburg. Photos 


by Commission photographers. 


EDERAL Aid in Wildlife Res- 

toration was inaugurated as a 
program on July 1, 1938. Under this 
legislation, known as the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, Wildlife Research and 
Restoration Projects are approved in 
various states, and funds provided to 
finance seventy-five percent of the 
costs. (Expenditures for wildlife pro- 
tection, general departmental ad- 
ministration, propagation and stock- 
ing of game are not allowable under 
terms of the Act.) Programs are 
financed from federal taxes imposed 
on sale of firearms and ammunition. 
Each state receives a proportionate 
amount of this fund each year, de- 
pendent upon number of licenses 
sold and the state acreage compared 
to the whole of United States. 





From 1938 to 1947 receipts from 
these excise taxes were limited and 
projects were confined largely to pur- 
chase of hunting lands and research 
problems. 

In 1948 the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Farm Game Program was ex- 
panded under terms of a Pittman- 
Robertson project, approved to lease, 
establish and develop new areas. 
Since 1949 development of State 
Game Lands and other leased areas 
has also been partly financed with 
these federal funds. All activities re- 
ceive prior approval and periodic in- 
spection by personnel of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This article is written to acquaint 
interested sportsmen and _ conserva- 
tionists with the use of Federal Aid 
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monies. It covers accomplishments in 
Wildlife Restoration throughout 
Southcentral Pennsylvania, which in- 
cludes Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cum- 
berland, Franklin, Fulton, Hunting- 
don, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry and 
Snyder Counties. 

Project areas within the South- 
central Administrative Division of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
include 109,250 acres (slightly more 
than twelve percent) of the 902,179 
acres of State Game Lands; 146,353 
acres (over fourteen’ percent) of the 
1,048,145 total acres of Cooperative 
Farm Game Projects; and 29,524 acres 
(more than twenty-six percent) of the 
111,819 total acres of other leased 
projects throughout the state. 

Federal Aid funds have been 
utilized in the acquisition of many 
State Game Lands. In the Southcen- 
tral Division, acreage in various coun- 
ties were purchased as follows: 


County Acreages 
IOS. 6010. Riv dh RMN 2,929.1 
| er eee Co 7,450.9 
Cumberland ............. 837.0 
RORRER 2S. 8546Rds dam 117.0 
| 1,034.0 
PS URI bw Kale 125109 704.3 
BS hi FLi.. Waa i> OLE 700.7 

SME A siabiw vids Dawe Biss 13,773.0 


These tracts of land were inspected 
and approved by employes of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 
Practically all State Game Lands 
in this division include at least one 
old farm with cropland. These field 
areas were improved for wildlife by 
planting grains and seeding clovers 
under proper crop rotations, mow- 
ing sod to provide succulent grass 
and clover growth, cutting large trees 
along woodland borders to stimulate 
growth and fruiting of game food 
producing shrubs and vines growing 
on the site, planting steep slopes and 
rough field areas with evergreen trees 
and hedgerows with shrubs that are 
beneficial to wildlife. Fruit trees in 
old orchards and along field borders 
were released from competition by 
cutting surrounding trees, and then 
pruned to increase fruiting capacity. 
Both forest and farm game species 
benefit from these practices. 

For many decades Southcentral 
Pennsylvania was considered the 
Wild Turkey Range of Pennsylvania. 
Although these game birds are now 
hunted and killed in many other sec- 
tions of the state, a normal kill is 
still made in this division. Since wild 
turkeys are an important upland 
game species, much of the develop- 
ment work on many State Game ' 


Marginal farms on State Game Lands become productive after proper conservation 


practices ave applied. Small game receives a combination of cover and farm crops. 


























Plantings of multiflora rose and othe 
field areas. 


Lands was planned and executed to 
improve their range. Openings were 
created on wooded tracts, food strips 
of corn, buckwheat and other grains 
were planted, succulent greens pro- 
vided by mowing clover strips, and 
clumps of game food producing 
shrubs and vines were released and 
fruiting improved by felling com- 
petitive tree growth. Deer, squirrels 
and other forest game utilized the 
food and cover provided by these 
operations. 

The Rabbit Farm Program was ex- 
tended into Blair and Perry Counties. 
Project personnel planted thousands 
of evergreen tree and shrub seedlings 
to provide cover, felled overshadow- 
ing trees along woodland borders, 
fertilized, limed and mowed strips 
along field edges to stimulate suc- 
culent clover growth, and released 
and pruned apple trees to establish 
brush piles and provide better food 
and cover conditions for all wildlife. 
The improvement in game habitat 
has justified this project expenditure 
on selected areas. 

Local farmers that share-crop State 


shrubs improve game food and cover along 





Game Lands have played an inm- 
portant part in developing these 
areas. Cooperating with project per- 
sonnel they have assisted in reclaim- 
ing old fields, and through strip 
cropping and proper rotations are 
improving the soil and _ providing 
food and cover for wildlife. The bulk 
of this share-cropping activity may be 
found on lands in Cumberland, Bed- 
ford, Fulton and Snyder Counties. 

Other areas, in addition to the 
Rabbit Farms, include Propagation 
Areas, Auxiliary Refuges and refuges 
on State Forest land. Development 
on these sites was limited due to 
ownership. However, where condi- 
tions were satisfactory, project per- 
sonnel applied accepted wildlife prac- 
tices. 

Leasing, mapping, establishing and 
developing of the Cooperative Farm 
Game Projects is partly financed with 
Federal Aid Funds. The program in- 
volves the leasing of farms from land- 
owners under a five-year agreement. 
In return for the privilege of keeping | 
the farm open to public hunting, pro- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


visions are made to protect an area 
within 150 yards of their buildings 
by posting with safety zone signs and 
giving the necessary protection. Food 
and cover for wildlife are improved 
on these farms with the cooperation 
and permission of the landowners. 

The advantage and success of these 
Cooperative Farm Game Projects are 
widely acknowledged. Expansion of 
the program with the aid of Pittman- 
Robertson funds has been extensive. 
Of the 146,353 acres under agreement 
in this field division, 139,584 were 
leased and mapped with the aid of 
these monies. Most of the projects are 
moderate in size, with a total of 16 
distributed throughout seven coun- 
ties of the division. Several projects 
located in Adams, Bedford, Blair, 
Cumberland, Franklin, Juniata and 
Perry Counties, total more than ten 
thousand acres each. The statewide 
program consists of 10,383 farms con- 
taining 1,048,145 acres. 

Wildlife habitat development is an 
important part of this program. Over 
450,000 seedlings were distributed to 
cooperating farmers and _ planted 
along steep slopes, odd corners and 
at other locations not adaptable to 
agriculture. Over 46,000 linear feet 
of woodland borders were improved 
by cutting the overshadowing tree 


growth for a width of 30 feet along 
the field edges. Technical assistance 
was rendered to cooperators in estab- 
lishing conservation practices. As an 
incentive to encourage use of cover 
crops beneficial to wildlife, these 
landowners were given over 32,000 
pounds of rye grass seed for planting 
after the last cultivation of corn. In 
addition, a total of 592 pints of crow 
repellent was distributed and used to 
treat seed corn, in an effort to reduce 
damage by crows and blackbirds. 


Accompaning tables outline accom- 
plishments on lands owned and 
leased by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in the Southcentral 
Division. The various practices were 
partly financed with funds supplied 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act. 
The map of this portion of the state 
designates locations of these project 
areas. 

This is the sixth of a series of 
articles on each Commission Field 
Division, reporting to sportsmen and 
conservationists how Pittman-Robert- 
son money has been and is being 
spent in an effort to maintain and 
improve wildlife conditions in Penn- 
sylvania. It is hoped that these 
articles will encourage you, as a 
sportsman, to personally visit and 
inspect this important management 
work. 





Several orchards of Asiatic chestnut trees are maintainea tn southcentral Pennsylvania, 
many of them planted in cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture 
in an effort to select trees resistant to the blight. 
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Ivania Official 
Pennsylvania Official 1954 Open Seasons 
‘ * ‘ 
and Bag Limits 
(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1954-August 31, 1955) 
Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 30 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, 


shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 3 
inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 

UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
ID train. whden sing + ofjtien te CARED ob Mees 0 6'b0'0 ass hae SD vivn Ge Ee <ce558 Nov. 27 
EEE SEE OT Ler Ore Tr ri. | Ree ives OG OP isis Nov. 27 
Lo cua ties 46. ams Gs 44 ch okd Oe de OP to sccceséee% Ri teweay's ea et Nov. 27 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .................0085 acs aici CG on04 CR. BR taxes Nov. 27 
rh Ce ie |, sp eomimeteeban 6+ soe D uveene i cogh  s ae nase on Nov. 27 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ..........  ssteas is ee WD css fis Nov. 27 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 29 incl.) ........ Unlimited .... All mos. (except Oct. 1-29) 
Se | I SDD S58 0 aE ease eied eis 0 ch are BD ¢aswers O ash.) Sy Bes code Jan. 8, 1955 
EE SS OS ET OE ee ere ene ee Unlimited .... Unprotected 
ee ED kd. nce ce cashasepe cence’ Unlimited .... Unprotected 
CT Co oct he el es 6 skews o0 ¢ on sles sslaes $0 6 ako % Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual .............. BD iseets. A ssve, Mov. BD ..s06 Nov. 27 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2...... Ri,ast’ TER... Oy «che Nov. 27 


(Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two 
or more points to one antler: Provided, ie. SB ees Oct. 23 
a male deer with an antler three or 
more inches long without points, meas- 
uring from the top of the skull as the 
deer is in life, shall be considered legal | 
(requires hunting license and Special 
DEER: Archery License) by individual ........ ere, . 2:5 se 


Regular Season—Male with two or more 
points to one antler: Provided, a male 
deer with an antler three or more inches 

| long without points, measuring from | 
the top of the skull as the deer is in 
life, shall be considered legal: by We DD ate Dec. 11 
hs tae, sce a i Bde se 5 diel ds bao on < L 


_) 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, Antlerless Deer, and Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

I oo cans bocce 0ade'e OO ERO Re ome Unlimited .... Unprotected 
eis ated ee Ree wae Ce dia k's oy cae ow Cheaes eis Unlimited .... Nov. 5..... Jan. 1, 1955 
es ars ee a male ed oa oh bees 8 Fee Unlimited .... Dec. 1 ..... Feb. 1, 1955 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide ...............ee005- BO cacscige O aces: RR Ohicdeex Mar. 5, 1955 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER--Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the two combined 1954 seasons, whether hunting individually or 
with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise d 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first day 
of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on last 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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FINANCING 
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PENNSYLVANIAS 
WILDLIFE PROGRAM 


By NE. Sin Vv eAvGH, COMPTROLLER 


A Report on the Finances of the Game Fund during the Fiscal Year 


June 1, 1953 to May 31, 1954: 


r. line with a long-standing policy of the 
Game Commission, we are again pleased 
to present, as @ matter of information to 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania, a summary 
covering Game Fund expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending May 31, 1954. The Com- 
mission’s entire wildlife conservation pro- 
gram must be planned to stay within the 
limit of funds becoming available yearly 
from the sale of hunting licenses and such 
other sources of revenue which can legally 
be credited to the Game Fund. Budgets 
based on monies thus acquired are prepared 
in detail so as to finance each of the 
activities functioning during the ensuing 
year. 


Facts and figures offer little excitement. 
However, this story cannot be told without 
them. In the text to follow we endeavor 
to publish a complete report on the dis- 
bursements of the money made available 
for the use of the Game Commission from 
the Game Fund for the fiscal year June 1, 
1953 to May 31, 1954, amounting to a total 
of $3,825,103.49. While this report is an 
accurate accounting of Game Fund dollars 
spent, it is impossible to evaluate the major 
contributions to the success of the overall 


conservation program which includes such 
items as: 


1. The undivided attention and _ services 
rendered by each individual member of 
the Game Commission, who serves with- 
out any compensation whatsoever. 


2.The Game Protectors, other Commis- 
sion employes and representatives who 
have given of their time beyond the 
call of duty. 


3. The farmers and landowners who serve 
as hosts to approximately a_ million 
hunters annually. 


4.The excellent cooperation and team 
work of organized and individual sports- 
men, grangers, and others who are tire- 
less in their efforts to promote better 
conservation practices; grateful recogni- 
tion to those who, individually or col- 
lectively, have aided in this current 
program and were not mentioned speci- 
fically in the foregoing paragraphs. 


When reduced to simple terms, our 
financial picture is not complicated. There- 
fore, for the year beginning June 1, 1953 
and ending May 31, 1954, we relate the 
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following story: 

During the year we received monies from 
various sources which were deposited in the 
Game Fund, as follows: 


Hunters’ Licenses (including 
Resident, Nonresident, Antler- 


less Deer and Archery ........ $3,341,579.55 
Game Law Fines ................ 160,911.75 
Special Game Permits (Pur 

Dealers, Taxidermists, Game 

Propagators, etc.) ............ 18,306.00 
Interest on Game Fund Deposits 14,703,63 
Sale of Forest Products from 

Geamne LATED chsccccccccccccecs 51,827.73 
Sale of Animal Skins .......... 5,639.96 
Sale of Unserviceable Property 

Es TNE: “cc cebic stincece. 2,841.79 
Rental from Commission-owned 

Buildings .......... . ieae tes 26,730.18 
Ground Rental and Royalties 

from Gas and Oil Leases .... 108,837.35 
Sale of Publications (principally 

GAME NEWS subscriptions) .. 39,199.80 
Federal Aid for Wildlife Purposes 

(75% of Cost of Approved 

ED Bh kcaccdadcceeses tunes 586,886.47 
Sale of State Game Land to 

Dept. of Forests and Waters .. 19,584.00 
Right-of-Way Leases and Dam- 

ages, Royalties on Coal, etc. .. 33,396.77 
Total Receipts from all sources 

deposited in the Game Fund 

GE BD POE. noc ccsvh dedee $4,410,444.98 


With the amount on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year (1,501,294.43) and what was 
deposited during the year ($4,410,444.98) 
there was accumulated from all sources 
$5,911,739.41. 

During the year $3,825,103.49 of the total 
sum accumulated was spent for the follow- 


ing purposes: 


Executive Office, Accounting and 


Office Expenses .............. $ 221,683.62 
Research for Wildlife Improve- 

tt ct eee, SELVES G4 06 0s 0s 66,192.49 
Conservation Education ........ 237,956.14 
Training School (General Main- 

PACs. i 26k dbnb'wees:+00l0 0 2,738.22 
Land Utilization Operations .... 1,349,870.29 
Propagation, Purchase and Dis- 

tribution of Game .......... 937,790.91 
Wildlife Protection including 

Law Enforcement ............ 848,311.86 
Payment of Bounty Claims and 

Administrative Expenses Relat- 

i  “cibesseeeescoawede's 160,559.96 

DE ancien kei kan wenn 60's 000 $3,825,103.49 


MAY 31 CASH BALANCE 


This year, as during the preceding years, 
all bills were paid by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as of May 31, 1954, thereby auto- 
matically bringing the accounts of the Com- 
mission and Treasury Department into com- 
plete agreement. Since there was accumu- 
lated $5,911,739.41 and there was spent 
$3,825,103.49 we came to the end of the 
fiscal year with a cash balance of $2,086,- 
635.92. We are certain that this system is 
serving its purpose, namely, eliminating any 
confusion about the true cash balance in the 
Game Fund at the end of any fiscal year— 
May 31. 





Sportsmen, especially new subscribers to 
the GAME News are often confused about 
the need of a large cash balance at the end 
of each fiscal year. They say “Why do you 
need a large cash balance as of May 3] 
each year? Why don’t you spend it?” The 
explanation is simple—during the months of 
June, July, August and September of each 
year, the work must go on and be paid 
for as usual, but that is a very lean period 
for receipts. The bills to be paid during 
those four months are about $1,000,000 more 
than the money received for the same period, 
so instead of spending all the money ac. 
cumulated each fiscal year, a sufficient sum 
must always be saved to pay the bills from 
June 1 to September 30. By October 1 each 
year the new license money starts to come 
in and from that time there is sufficient 
money received currently to finance the pro- 
gram undertaken to the end of the fiscal 
year. Previously the amount was about 
$1,000,000, but with the expanded program 
more funds are necessary to pay the bills 
on a current basis. A minimum of $1,250,000 
working capital is a desirable objective to 
stabilize the operations of the Commission 
during the months that expenditures greatly 
exceed income. 


The present working capital of $1,227,800 
provides only for the usual expenditures 
during this period but nothing for emerg- 
encies that could arise. What do you sup- 
pose would happen if the opening of the 
hunting season were delayed by Proclama- 
tion of the Governor due to extremely dry 
forest and field conditions which could re- 
sult from a prolonged drought? It could 
easily delay the receipt of monies and 
develop a very serious financial situation 
since the Commission has no means by 
which it can borrow any money for any 
purpose at any time. These facts should 
make any person realize that the Commis- 
sion must be both business like and careful 
in its financing. 


AUDIT OF GAME FUND 


Questions concerning any published re- 
port, such as “Are the figures correct?” or 
“Are the acounts in order?, are timely 
and certainly apply to the Game Fund. 

By an Act of General Assembly, the 
Auditor General is required to audit State 
Departments, Boards and Commissions. At 
the time this article went to press no formal 
audit for the period had been made. How- 
ever, every bill is audited by the Auditor 
General before payment is made. The ap- 
plication of sound management and _ busi- 
ness practices employed by the Commis- 
sion is further attested to in the audit 
reports for nine previous years, six of 
which contained no criticism or suggestions 
for improvement, and three which contained 
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several suggestions of a minor nature. The 
same high standards were maintained dur- 
ing the year reported herein, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the audit, when 
made and a report filed, will show that 
the affairs of the Commission were handled 
in an equally efficient manner. We try to 
improve our operating machinery constantly. 
The foregoing is the simple story of our 
finances for the last fiscal year. 
NOW FOR THE DETAILS 

Our Annual Report must satisfy not only 
the persons who want a quick picture but 
also those who desire details. It is believed 
the foregoing material will meet the re- 
quirements of the first group. However, 
for the benefit and information of the 
latter group, certain statements and charts 
are made available with this article. By 
looking at the chart and referring to Table 
No. 1, you will find in greater detail the 
functions for which the monies were used 
and the number of cents of each dollar 
expended that was used for each purpose. 

By referring to Table No. 2, you will 
find the cash balances in the Treasury 
Department at the beginning and ending 
of the fiscal year, the receipts from the 
various sources during the year and the total 
funds available during the year. It also 
shows the various classifications of exepndi- 
tures that comprise the total cost of each 
organizational unit as well as the _ total 
spent by all units for each classification. 


STATE-WIDE FIELD OPERATIONS 


Over one-half of the Game Fund ex- 
penditures is spent for land utilization and 


wildlife protection operations, including law 
enforcement—all field activities. Believing 
there is a general interest in the field 
operations and the amount spent for each 
activity, we are giving below supporting 
details: 


EARMARKED FUND 


Under the provisions of the Game Law, 
as amended by the 1949 General Assembly, 
not less than $1.25 from each Resident 
Hunter’s License fee shall be used for im- 
proving and maintaining natural wildlife 
habitat on land that is available for public 
hunting; the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, rental and storage of equipment used 
in this work; the purchase, distribution, 
planting, cultivating and havesting of game 
foods; the purchase, trapping and distribu- 
tion of all species of game, as well as pro- 
viding protection to the property of Farm- 
Game Cooperators. 

This program has been in operation for 
five (5) years. The table below shows the 
expenditures in relationship to the mini- 
mum amount required by law for the fiscal 
years ending May 31, 1950, May 31, 1951, 
May 31, 1952, May 31, 1953 and May 31, 
1954: 


Minimum 
Amount 
Year Ending Expenditures Required 
May 31, 1950 . $1,211,687.72 $1,012,573.75 
May 31, 1951 1,266,856.18 1,002,435.00 
May 31, 1952 1,095,938.26 1,012,936.25 


May 31, 1953 .... 1,163,287.09 
May 31, 1954 .... 1,247,584.35 1,073,440.00 


TONS Serre: $5,985,353.60 $5,139,068.75 


During the five year period, the Com- 
mission spent $846,284.85 in excess of the 


1,037,683.75 








WILDLIFE PROTECTION 
Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis ...............c cee ee cee eeees $ 641,051.66 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration ................ 54,914.21 
Maintenance of Prisoners Incarcerated for violation of game laws ........ 1,929.00 
General Administrative expenses chargeable to Wildlife Protection ........ 39,151.73 
Activities in connection with the control of predators ................0005 50,202.15 
PGR, AGRECCIGSED PTOISOOS «oo 666k n.0 cae Gns Mee 8 see eins or chs eaten naces we 21,957.13 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes ..........c:eeseeeeeeeeseecee 39,105.98 
Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was .................. $ 848,311.86 
LAND UTILIZATION 

Food and Cover Projects on State-owned Lands ..............:ccceeeeeeees $ 618,891.42 
Food and Cover Projects on other than State-owned Lands ............... 19,450.08 
Maintenance and Development of State Game Lands, Primary and Auxili- 

ary Refuges, Dog Training and Archery Preserves ...............e020005 124,131.31 
Purchase of Land including Title and Survey Costs .................eeeees 76,335.11 
Establishing, Maintaining, Development and Operating Farm-Game Projects 186,844.92 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration .............. 82,371.31 
Conservation Development Work in Cooperation with Federal Government 19,510.54 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) ...............006. 33,207.46 
i ee "Se | ee Eas Pee Oe Ce PR CCL Dee eee 81,653.57 
General Administrative Expenses Chargeable to Land Utilization ......... 64,206.98 
Maintenance of State Game Propagation Areas ..............cc cece eee ceee 5,840.72 
Payments to Retirement System for Employes ..................cceeeeeees 23,279.68 
Building Construction on State Game Lands ................ccceeeeeeeeee 4,266.44 
Establishing and Maintaining Rabbit Farms (exclusive of Food and Cover 

ng Liane REEL © CL TERT CELT Ee tO cs ee Pe ee eee Eee Ch ke 9,880.75 
Total Cost during the Fiscal year for this purpose was .................5.. $1,349,870.29 
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minimum amount law for 


these operations. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


The entire Game Fund is not available 
for normal operating expenses, such as sal- 
aries, traveling expenses, wages, feed for 
game, payment of bounties, etc., but a cer- 
tain amount must be spent for the essential 
working tools of the Commission, also main- 


required by 


* Consideration paid for lands including title 
and survey costs. 
tEstimated value as of May 31, 1954. 


HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 


To give you information on the general 
trend of hunting license sales since the 
license law was enacted in 1913, license 
sales at 5-year intervals from 1913 to 1943, 
and yearly from 1944 to 1953 are given 








tenance expense incidental thereto. To pro- _ below: 
duce a shootable supply of game and pro- - ‘s 
. : . on- otal 
vide natural habitat with adequate food y,,,. Resident Resident Llanes 
and cover requires land, game farms, build- 
. - “ x ee ee 305,028 No Record 305,028 
ings, pick-up trucks, heavy motorized equip- _jo43 311,290 478 311.768 
ment, etc. Money spent for such items is j5, °° Y : 
= dels bie 497,216 2,328 499,544 
commonly referred to as “Capital” expenses. 99g 437.727 1.190 438 
ust as it is impossible for large industrial jo.,. °° ; : pete 
J p g RS. Saya te 524,337 4,966 529,303 
plants to operate successfully without mak- jg 654,146 71.584 661,730 
ing “Capital” expenditures so it is with the jo4. 6602S f ; ; 
Ce e, Ru Th ; ere 570,901 11,833 582,734 
a commission. The table below gives ITE RD 593,917* 13,983 607,900 
t - actual consideration paid for land, to- aa ERS 696,394* 17,227 713,621 
gether with the estimated value of other joa, ........ 832,846* 23,174 856,020 
items as of May 31, 1954: BA is oni ees 822,423* 28,012 850,435 
EE? sng 3 bo ee 854,840* 28,085 882,925 
State Game Lands (1920-1954) .. $4,345,627.93* . : 
Buildings on State Game Lands 128,250.00t 1949 ........ 815,915* 24,032 839,947 
Come ge, > a | Bt nan = | ee 808,171* 26,001 834,172 
cluding and, u ngs an 
a8 eg 511,371.54} ,--edihape tomes ee ot.a58 ooT.a8 
Conservation School (including 1952 ........ 830,779 32,042 862,821 
A npr = en ong woe 32,336.40+ WOSST ccccccs 858,752* 31,614 890,366 
— ye —— Bi Prettentnary report, subject to minor 
SED Ae $006 6 0b 0 CRUE GED ss voccccce 194,638 .867 ' 
ee *Includes free licenses issued to Members 
SPEER: Sasonnmene Ueeew tc dedess $5,212,224.73 of the Armed Forces and Disabled Veterans. 
TABLE NO. 1 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1954 have 
been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Part of 
Dollar 
Utilization of Land for Wildlife Management of State Game Lands, 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas total- 
ing 2,055,660 acres. Also payments in lieu of taxes .......... $1,349,870,29 354% 
Propagation of Game, Operation of game farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game .................45. 937,790.91 2419 


Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws; assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest 
laws and numerous other field activities ....................5- 

Conservation Education. Game News, publications, exhibits, mo- 
—— pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meet- 
Ni sia iii tg wh minicetin oak ae Ciietiek cies Yeats ottie eave 

Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including ad- 
ministrative expenses relating thereto ..........6ccceeeeeeees 

Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management Programs .............ceeeceeveees 

Instruction and Training. Maintenance of buildings and grounds. 


848,311.86 221% 


237,956.14 6! 
160,559.96 4) 
66,192.49 134 


» 


rs 


(Training School temporarily imactivated) ............ssssee0. 2,738.22 
Executive Office. Accounting and Office Service ($221,683.62, sub- 
divided below): 
Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and book- 

keeping, personnel matters; supervision over purchases, equip- 

i ne a duis Somme t > onl wtb were menses + 80,542.57 24 
Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ........ 77,761.76 2 
Executive Office. Administration, Salaries and expenses of Execu- 

tive Office and expenses of Commissioners ..............++0+5 40,293.38 1 

Mailing, Mimeographing, etc., includes postage .................+- 23,085.91 1p 


DED bev ec seucaeesn cs notes oFen eh eh vs se cep ese 645508805 00 see $3,825,103.49 100 
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HOW THE GAME FUND 
DOLLAR WAS USED 


THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 
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Sportsmen Honor Game Protector 


On June 3rd, another public serv- 
ant learned that friendly, efficient 
service is appreciated. On that date 
Game Protector Leo E. Bushman, of 
Gettysburg, was tendered a testi- 
monial banquet at McSherrystown by 
the Adams County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. The event was in 
recognition of the officer’s retirement 
September Ist. Bushman has been a 
game protector over 34 years, most 
of that time in Adams County. 

Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive 
Director of the Game Commission, 
delivered the principal address. He 
traced the honor guest’s career in the 
wildlife field and told how Pennsyl- 
vania reached its prominence as a 
great game state. Game Protector 
Bushman was later tendered a plaque 
and several gifts in appreciation of 





Leo A. Bushman, well-known and widely 


respected 
Adams County 
after 


Pennsylvania Game Protector in 
will retire September Ist 


34 vears of service. 





his years of conscientious service in 
the sportsmen’s interest. 

Present with the sportsmen at the 
occasion were W. Clarence Sheely, 
Presiding Judge of Adams County, 
Arthur G. Logue, Bushman’s division 
supervisor, other officials of the game 
organization, W. W. Britton, chief 
enforcement officer of the Fish Com- 
mission, and a host of other friends 
and well-wishers. 


Conservation Camp for Girls 


A conservation camp session for 
girls is planned for this summer. Sub- 
jects to be covered and camp ex- 
periences for the attending Pennsyl- 
vania girls will be the same as those 
proved best for boys in previous 
Junior Conservation Camps. Ladies 
having Girl Scout counseling or 
directing experience, will provide the 
leadership. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Garden Clubs, Pennsylvania Women’s 
Clubs and the Pennsylvania Road- 
side Council, Inc., will be the spon- 
sors of the girls’ camp. They will re- 
cruit the attendees and defray their 
camp expenses, and each unit will 
provide transportation to and from 
camp for the girls it sends. 

The camping period will cover 
thirteen days, August 5-18, and will 
follow that last boy’s group this sum- 
mer. Tentative plans call for a quota 
of 40 to 50 freshmen and sophomore 
high school girls. This contingent 
will be a pilot group. Experience 
gained from this initial experience 
will suggest the future course to be 
followed. 

The well equipped Forestry Camp 
of The Pennsylvania State University 
will house the _ girls. 
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PGC Photo by Ralph Cady 


Col. Nicholas Biddle, left, present vice-president of the Game Commission, presents 
William G. Fluke, of Saxton, a testimonial plaque in appreciation of his contribution 
and enthusiasm in Pennsylvania’s wild turkey restoration program. Col. Biddle was Com- 
mission president during the period 1935—1940 when Mr. Fluke served as Commissioner. 
The presentation was made by the current Game Commission during an open meeting 
with representatives of leading sportsmen’s and other conservation organizations of the 


Commonwealth at Harrisburg on June 30. 


Bounty Claims and 
Payments Decline 


In the Game Commission’s fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1954, the num- 
ber of bounty claims honored was 
14,191. Payment of rewards for the 
killing of certain predacious animals 
and great horned owls totaled 
$140,926 in that period. 

In the year just ended bounty was 
paid on wild creatures as follows: 
weasels, 10,757; gray foxes, 14,730; 
red foxes, 16,266; great horned owls, 
1,237. 

Both claims and bounty payments 
have declined steadily in recent 
years. In the previous fiscal year 
15,476 valid claims caused payment 
of $159,548. In the twelve-month 
period before that $226,014 were paid 
for 18,830 claims submitted. 


Game Protector Follows 
Nose to Evidence 


An item from a recent issue of the 
Kittanning Daily Leader Times tells 
that an Armstrong County Game Pro- 
tector named Bill Shaffer solved an 
illegal wild game killing. He appre- 
hended the violator and confiscated 
the evidence—piping hot from the 
stove oven. 


Shaffer went after the man after 
receiving a report a wild turkey had 
been shot. The game protector found 
half of the 16 pound bird in the 
violator’s oven. The other half had 
already been consumed by a brother- 
in-law. Both men paid $25 fines. 

The big “tom” turkey had heen 
shot two days earlier. A 30-30 caliber 
rifle was the firearm used, the Leader 
Times said. 





IT’S DOG TRAINING TIME 


Pennsylvania sportsmen who own 
hunting dogs are glad to see Aug- 
ust roll around each year. Starting 
on the first day of this month, and 
continuing until March 31, 1955, 
it’s dog training time in the field. 
Dog owners are reminded that 
training is lawful but, except on 
publicly-owned land, consent of the 
owner of the property where such 
training is contemplated should first 
be secured. The law prohibits the 
catrying of a shotgun or rifle dur- 
ing dog training. Rabbit or bird 
dogs may be trained from sunrise 
to 9 p. m., Eastern Standard Time; 
raccoon dogs from sunrise to mid- 
night. In any case, dogs must be 
accompanied by and under the con- 
trol of their owner or handler. In- 
jury or death may not be inflicted 
upon birds or animals pursued by 
dogs in training. 


















For the first time in six years, the 
entire field force, plus most of the 
Harrisburg staff, of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission held a highly suc- 
cessful training conference at the 
State Forest School, Mont Alto from 
June 14-17. Although division meet- 
ings are held periodically in various 
parts of the Commonwealth, this in- 
service conference was the first of 
statewide scope since a similar meet- 
ing at Indiantown Gap in September, 
1948. 

The Franklin County campus was 
placed at the disposal of the state’s 
wildlife officers through the courtesy 
of the Department of Forestry, Penn- 
sylvania State University. In addition 
to providing adequate facilities for 


such a meeting, the beautiful grounds 
of the school added a final appro- 
priate touch. 

The conference was packed with 
panel discussions and other lectures 
on the many phases of wildlife man- 


agement. Highlighting the speeches 
given by distinguished guests from 
other state and federal agencies were 
addresses by the Hon. Miles Horst, 
Pennsylvania Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and C. K. Gutermuth, vice- 
president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, Washington. Subjects 
such as game land utilization, wild- 


; raglan = Cte, 


on Peron ce 


MONT ALTO, JUNE 14-17 


life research, education and informa- 
tion to the public, law enforcement, 
predator control, game propagation 
and hunter casualty prevention oc- 
cupied most of the time of the field 
officers and officials in attendance. 
Commission members present for all, 
or part, of the program included: 
President John C. Herman, vice- 
president Nicholas Biddle, B. K. Wil- 
liams, Andrew C. Long, and Tom L. 
McDowell. Dr. Logan J. Bennett, 
Commission Executive Director, 
served as conference chairman. 

The exchange of information and 
ideas between field officers and the 
opportunity to discuss problems with 
Commission officials and administra- 
tors was of inestimable value to Com- 
mission personnel. Knowledge ob- 
tained from any sources at this con- 
ference will be returned in the form 
of better game administration in the 
future. 

The conference ended on Thurs 
day, June 17, with an intra-divisional 


pistol match in which game protec — 
tors demonstrated their prowess with © 
A handsome © 
trophy was presented to the North” 
west Division winner of the team” 
Commission ~ 


the service revolver. 


match, by the donor, 
president John C. Herman. 


ee ae 





Commission president John C. Herman presents the trophy to the winning pistol team 
from the Northwest field division. The entire Game Commission field force fired the 
Standard American, 25 yard course to conclude the Mount Alto conference. The champion- 
ship team, left to right: Game Protector George Miller, Bill Overturf, Division Supervisor 
Temp Reynolds, Game Protectors Les Haney, Ed Borger, and Cal Hooper. 


Below: Game Commission “old-timers” who attended a similar conference in Williams- 
port during 1925 are, left to right—Art Logue, John Lohman, Maurice Sherman, Rollin 
Heffelfinger, Bruce Yeager, Hayes Englert, Leo Bushman, Bob Latimer, Wilbur Cramer, 
Nelson Slaybaugh, Carl Benson, John Spahr, and Ike Baumgardner. Of these veteran 
officers, Sherman, Bushman, Logue, Cramer, Benson, and Hugh Groniger (not shown) 


are the only officers still in service who attensied the first Commission conference at 
Conneaut Lake in 1922. 
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* QUTDOOR FUN 
_WITH A FUTURE 





Small Mammals Arve Fun 


NE of the most common small 

mammals of the northeastern 
part of the United States is named 
after the state of Pennsylvania. The 
scientific name of the meadow mouse 
is microtus Pennsylvanicus. It may 
or may not be an honor, depending 
upon how you look at it, but mice 
and other small mammals can be in- 
teresting to watch and can provide 
the subject matter for several very 
worthwhile outdoor projects. 





An artist from New York once 
found his hunting cabin in the moun- 
tains overrun with deer or white- 
footed mice. It was obvious he had 
to trap them to get rid of them, but 
he didn’t have a trap and it was too 
far to the nearest hardware store. He 
figured out a way to make a live trap 
that was always “set,” so he could 
catch quite a few over the weekend. 
The trap was a success, but when it 
came to destroying the mice, they 
were such interesting little things he 
decided to keep them as pets and 
perhaps do some sketches of them. 
Some day, he thought, he’d write a 
book on mice and illustrate it with 
his sketches. 

But the first time he sat down to 
sketch, he noticed something unusual. 
One of the mice would walk around 
the cage and suddenly jump up in the 
air and turn a back somersault. The 
mouse would do these flip-flops every 
once in a while for no apparent 
reason. 

It turned out that this mouse was 
a female, and one day she had some 
young. Two of the young were like 
the mother—they liked to turn flip- 
flops too. What started out to be a 
project to get rid of mice in a hunt- 
ing cabin, turned into some very in- 
teresting drawings of a family of 
“acrobatic” mice. 

Not all mice or small mammals 
will do tricks like that, but they are 
fun to watch and keep as pets never- 
theless. 
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Mice and rats in the wild are not 
always nice to have around either. 
They do a tremendous amount of 
damage to hay and forage crops and 
even to grain and food products that 
we eat. It has been estimated that 
rodents damage an amount of food 
equal to that produced by 200,000 
average farms each year, or enough 
to feed 10,000,000 people. 

Mice and rats reproduce at a ter- 
rific rate and if there were not con- 
trols such as predators or disease 
they might soon take over our 
country. One female meadow mouse, 
for example, may produce 100 mice 
per year. If half of those mice are 
females, and if they can breed when 
they are a month old, you can see 
easily what the number of mice 
might amount to if it were not for 
hawks, owls, skunks, weasels or foxes 
that eat mice by the thousands, or 
diseases that kill them. 

Later on we'll talk about how to 
control rodents if they are too 
numerous around the house or on 
the farm. But first, let’s live-trap a 
few and see what they look like and 
how they live. The illustrations on 
these pages show three of the easiest 
traps to make. 

To make the first one—the best of 
the three for mice and chipmunks— 
you need a #5 tin can, (this is the 
tall can that fruit juices come in), a 
mouse trap, some soft copper wire or 
baling wire, and some every day tools. 
Follow the steps in the illustrations 
and you'll find this an easy trap to 
make. While you're at it, make three 
or four. Then you can set them all 
at once and perhaps catch three or 
four mice at once. 

The second is good for chipmunks, 
and is also easy to make. It is a little 
heavier than the first kind, but it will 
serve as a cage also, until you get a 
better cage built. 

The third kind is the clumsiest of 
all—but it is always “set” and you can 
catch more animals in it. The only 
danger using it outdoors is, that a 
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FLAPS BENT. 
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weasel or skunk may beat you to it, 
and clean out your catch. 

But whatever kind of trap you use, 
check it several times a day. Mice 
need a lot of food—an amount equal 
to about their own weight every day, 
and they'll soon die without it. Also, 
if you intend to keep them as pets, 
be sure to have a cage ready for them. 
Don’t try to keep them in a tin can 
for more than hour or two. 

There are several kinds of baits 
that are very attractive. For deer 
mice, set your traps in edges of 
woods, in hedgerows, around wood 
piles or piles of logs. Bait them with 
pieces of cookies, peanut butter, corn- 
meal mush (sugar added), oatmeal 
(sugar sprinkled on) or small pieces 
of store cheese. 

Set traps for meadow mice in fields 
near old piles of hay or in uncut hay 
fields. Bait them with small “globs” 
of oatmeal, cornmeal or seed paste. 
Meadow mice do not make as good 
pets as deer mice, though. 

Other mice you might catch in 
Pennsylvania would be: the red 
backed mouse in wooded areas) ; the 
pine mouse; or a jumping mouse. You 
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might also catch a wood rat. All of 
these animals are found in wooded 
areas or along the edges of woods. 

Chipmunks probably make the 
best pets of all and very easy to catch 
alive. Use either of the first two 
traps, and bait it with small pieces of 
apple, walnut or butternut meats, 
peanut butter or pieces of sweet 
cookies. Set the traps along stone 
walls, near rock piles or piles of logs, 
under old bridges or house founda- 
tions or in similar spots. If the can 
or wire on the trap is new and shiny, 
sprinkle some dirt, woods duff or old 
leaves over the can to camouflage it. 

Once you catch a chipmunk or 
deer mouse and decide you want to 
keep it for a pet, a good cage is a 
necessity. The illustration here shows 
one that can be made easily out of 
“boxwood,” hardware cloth and a 
piece of window glass, and costs about 
one dollar. Be sure to clean it out 
every day and provide plenty of food 
and water. 

It is necessary also to provide a 
hiding place for the mouse or chip- 
munk. A small wood cheese box, with 
a hole cut in it will do, or an old 


cocoanut shell is perfect. At any rate 
the rodent needs a place to sleep 
where it feels safe from natural 
enemies. 

Food for these pets would be about 
the same. Try out several foods and 
see which are preferred. But be sure 
to provide a variety all the time. Raw 
peanuts; nut meats; peanut butter; 
pieces of apple or banana, wild 
cherries in season, acorns, black wal- 
nuts, cracked corn, chicken feed or 
bird food all will be eaten. But to 
stay healthy the pet needs a variety 
of foods and an ample supply every 
day. 

Small Mammals in the Wild 


A good stunt for watching these 
small mammals in the wild takes a 
little preparation, but in the end can 
be a lot of fun. 

First find a good place where vou 
think there are lots of mice, chip- 
munks and other animals in the edge 
of woods, in your flower garden or on 
the edge of swamp. Use a piece of 
plywood about two feet square, or a 
couple of pieces of old boards, and 
make a platform right up against a 
big tree. Place the platform about 
two feet off the ground. The animals 
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can climb up the tree to get on the 
food platform. 

Next, see if you can get a “seal 
beam” auto headlight bulb or any 
other kind of bulb and reflector that 
can throw a bright light when 
operated by a battery. Rig up the 
light so it shines directly on the plat- 
form from several feet away. 


Now ask your father, your radio 
repair man or an electrician to help 
you get a radio reostat switch and 
wire it up to dry cells and the light. 
With this kind of a switch you can 
turn on the light from thirty or forty 
feet away, and it will light up grad- 
ually. The switch will work the light 
the same way the volume control 
works on your radio. You can turn on 
the light so it barely glows. Then you 
can gradually increase the volume 
till the light is bright enough so you 
can see the tray and the animals on 
it. If the light comes on all at once, 
it would frighten the animals. But 
the gradual increase in intensity over 
a few minutes will not frighten them 
and they will continue to feed. 

Put several kinds of bait on the 
platform to attract different kinds of 
animals. In addition to all those 
listed already, add some small chunks 
of bacon. You should be successful 
in seeing mice, chipmunks and even 
flying squirrels with a setup such as 
this. 


Rodents and Conservation 


You may be wondering by now 
what rodents have to do with con- 
servation of some of the larger game 
animals that we're interested in. 
What does finding out about mice, 
rats and chipmunks have to do with 
conservation? 


In the first place, there are many 
animals that depend upon _ these 
small mammals for food. They prefer 
rodents for food and generally eat 
them as first choice. 

Perhaps you have been walking 
across a field and have found places 
that looked as if some one or some 
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thing had been digging—just small 
holes here and there where the dirt 
has been scratched out. These are 
places where foxes or perhaps skunks, 
have tried to dig out a nest of field 
or meadow mice. If you look around 
more carefully you may see further 
tracks of these animals. Skunks and 
foxes may not be as valuable as 
furbearers as they once were, but 
their pelts are still worth something, 
and foxes do provide sport in hunt- 
ing during the winter when there is 
not much else to hunt. 

Weasels, too, live on mice largely 
and their pelts in winter, when they 
are white, are important for fur in 
some places. Several kinds of hawks 
and owls feed mostly on mice and 
rats and catch them rather easily. 


These same animals all may eat 
song or game birds or raid poultry 
houses when they are hungry. Mice 
provide what is called a “buffer” food 
for predatory animals. That means 
that predatory animals will eat them 
first, when they can find them, in- 
stead of other animals that are more 
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desirable to man. 

If there are enough mice to pro- 
vide food for hawks and owls, the 
birds will not attack as many grouse, 
quail, pheasants or rabbits. If foxes 
find enough mice to eat, they will not 
destroy as many game birds or rab- 
bits. Skunks will not raid nests of 
birds if they can catch mice more 
easily. Small mammals then, are im- 
portant in wildlife management, and 
conservation technicians need to 
know something about what kinds of 
animals are present for other animals 
to eat, and about how many there 
are. 


Rat Control 


Many times, especially in cities or 
towns and on farms there are too 
many of one particular kind of small 
mammal—rats. There are not enough 
natural predators as there are in the 
wild to keep them under control. 
That’s why you frequently read in 
the paper about barn owls nesting 
right in town—in church steeples, at- 
tics, lofts and such places. The owls 
find a good place to nest, a good 
source of food nearby. 

It’s also why you see owls occasion- 
ally flying over village or city gar- 
bage dumps. They feed on the rats 
that live in the dump. But there are 
not enough owls or even cats to 
really control the rats, and the rats 
eat or damage large quantities of 
food or food products. 


6-VOLT BATTERY 


It’s a good idea to organize a rat 
control project in your community, 
F, F. A. Chapters, 4-H Clubs and 
Scout groups have been doing it suc- 
cessfully in many places as a public 
health and conservation project. Rats 
carry disease and are a menace to 
health. The food they destroy has 
come from good soil—so saving this 
vast quantity of food indirectly is a 
soil conservation project. 

The easiest way to find out how to 
control rats is to write to the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research Foundation, 
P. O. Box 2059, Madison Wisconsin 
——and ask for a kit of educational 
leaflets. These leaflets do two things: 
they show how to discourage rats 
around homes and farms by remov- 
ing their food supply, eliminating 
runs and nesting places, and by mak- 
ing buildings rat proof. They tell 
how to use a new chemical warfarin 
to poison rats and destroy them. 
Write for one of these kits and start 
a control project in your neighbor- 
hood or on your farm. 

Wherever you live—city, country or 
suburbs, you can find out something 
about small mammals. You can trap 
them in the country and keep them 
as pets in the city. You can even trap 
them in parks and along roadsides. 
They have an important place in the 
world of nature and it’s a lot of fun 
finding out how they live. Try it and 
see. 
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HERE are around 17 million 

hunters in this country of ours. 
Of this number not more than 10 per- 
cent ever fire over a regulation tar- 
get, skeet or trap range. According 
to ammunition companies’ figures 
around 700 million rounds of center 
fire ammunition of all types are 
turned out per year. But over 3 times 
this amount of 22 caliber rim fire 
cartridges are produced annually. 
Just why is this? 

The 22 caliber rim fire has been 
with us almost a century. It was pop- 
ular from the start but nowhere near 
to this extent. It has always supplied 
the most economical form of shooting 
so that is not the whole answer. The 
truth lies in the fact the American 
people are not only essentially a 
shooting minded people but outdoor 
minded as well. Thus in this day of 
motor cars, the 5 day week and a 
network of roads that lead into every 
formally remote thicket, there is a 
weekly mass exodus of city dwellers. 
Our mountains, lakes and streams 
become recreation centers. This is the 
fertile field in which America’s larg- 
est sport, plinking, was born. 

It is the one shooting sport that 
every one from Willie, age 8 to Uncle 
Ezra and Aunt Clara, can participate 
in and enjoy. It requires no elaborate 
equipment. The recipe is, one 22 
caliber rim fire rifle and cartridges, 
which can be had at a price that still 
leaves you next week’s lunch money 
and a mess of tin cans that your wife 
will be glad to be rid of. 

The plinker has more fun and 
learns more about shooting with a 





By Ed Shearer 


P linking Wakes Game Shots 


22 caliber, than all the big bores put 
together. When you run across a 
character in the woods who seems to 
have an uncanny knack in placing 
his bullets fast and accurately in a 
fleeing buck, the chances are he is a 
long time plinker. The tin can and 
the empty bottle have produced more 
expert game shots than all the rifle 
ranges in the world. The reason—the 
average man soon tires of the long 
grind and concentration required to 
become an accomplished target shot. 
When he achieves a modicum of 
skill, he decides punching holes in a 
piece of paper is dull business and 
turns to something else. 


The plinker never gets bored. 
Something visably happens when he 
gets a hit and most shooters like ac- 
tion when they shoot. Visit any shoot- 
ing gallery in our parks or carnivals. 
You will find precious few paper tar- 
gets. There are bells that ring when 
the bullseye is struck. There are mov- 
ing squirrels, ducks, deer and what 
not, that gives a satisfying ring when 
hit and falls over dead. If you want 
to see pieces fly there are clay pipes, 
bustable wafers and the like. Any 
time some one starts shooting a crowd 
gathers—they love it. 

Sure its fun but our shooter is 
getting a lot of painless instruction 
in hitting moving game. Those squir- 
rels moving along in an endless row 
soon teaches him that he must swing 
his rifle with moving game, if he ex- 
pects to hit. The best way to cure a 
piddling shot is to have him try to 
mow down these animals as fast as 
they come up. He soon finds that to 
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caution about safety in the field. The boys 


Electric Athletic Association’s Rifle Club. In 


George, Dick George, Dave 
Vaughan. 


win any marbles he must quit drag- 
ging his aim. It’s swing fast, get on 
the shot and away, right now. It’s 
this kind of a plinker who gets his 
bullet into a buck when it’s only one 
jump to cover. 

Now it is not practical to lug a 
shooting gallery along on our family 
outdoor dinners or a weekend in 
camp, but most shots can be simu- 
lated with articles at hand. The tin 
can is the emblem of the order of 
plinkers. Most any kind of a shot can 
be set up with it. If you want to get 
fine practice for running shooting, 
toss a can in a swift running stream 
and then try to sink it as it comes 
bouncing down the riffles. You will 
do a lot of missing on this one but 
you will learn also. This is a good 
way for a shooter to keep his swing, 
timing and trigger squeeze tuned up. 
The bullet splashes on the water tell 
him just where he is shooting and 
why. If you really want to speed 
things up have the Missus toss three 
cans in at 10 foot intervals. 





Schauble-Nelson Studios, Erie and General Electric Athletic Association 


Cliff Ruth, District Game Protector, Erie, 
recently completed the NRA “Hunt Safely” 
club secretary, and Harvey Lapp, president. 
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gives some young hopefuls a few words of 


were part of a “graduating” class who had 


course under the auspices of the General 


the background are instructors Andy Pierce, 


Boys graduated from the course were Bill 
Duerr, Dave Tomlin, Tom 


Another stunt that is fun for all 
is rolling a tin can. The one that rolls 
the can farthest gets the extra piece 
of pie. If the can stops rolling after 
the first shot, he is done. A sort of 
miss and out affair which calls for 
accurate shooting. The trick in this is 
to have the bullet hit just under the 
can. The plinker who does this con- 
sistently on a rolling can is the same 
guy who gets a fast chunk of lead into 
a buck before he gets into high gear. 

When the rolling can palls on you 
try a swinging can suspended from a 
tree limb. When the musical tinkle 
of the bullets striking the can be 
come frequent move back a little. 
You will soon find that the chap who 
wrote “distance lends enchantment 
to the view,” was a jerk. This is very 
good practice prior to taking up 
aerial shooting. 

If you want maximum action and 
results fill the can with water and put 
a high speed long rifle hollow point 
bullet through it. The can will jump 
and split wide open with water fly- 
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ing in all directions. Other forms of 
ood practice are miniature deer, 
bear and rabbit targets made by vari- 
ous firms. These are divided in scor- 
ing rings according to killing areas. 
By putting these around at unknown 
ranges and firing one string of shots 
per man provides both sport and in- 
struction. 

Sooner or later the plinker gets an 
overpowering urge to try aerial shoot- 
ing. While hitting flying objects looks 
spectacular it is not as difficult as 
it seems, provided you stick to reason- 
able sized targets. Here is how you 
start. Pick a large size can. Now toss 
it in the air a few times and watch 
it closely. You will note there is an 
instant when the can reaches the top 
of its flight, it seems stationary. That 
is the time to shoot. So with the rifle 
loaded you follow the can up and at 
the top of its flight, holding just 
under it you pull the trigger and the 
musical tink spells a hit. From then 
on its a question of how much you 
shoot. When you consistently hit one 
size, you can go to a smaller until you 
get down to pennies and empty 22 
caliber cartridges. By this time you 
no longer wait for the rise as you can 
hit them coming up or down. Then 
you are ready to take on two or three 
targets in the air at one time. From 
there on your ambition and time 
must be your guide. 


When it comes to rifles the plinker 
has the widest selection of makes, 
types and prices, of any branch of the 
shooting game. They are far too nu- 
merous to try to cover in one article. 
There are bolt action single shots 
and repeaters with tubular and clip 
magazines. There are pump actions, 
semi-automatics and lever actions. 
They are made in various types by 
Winchester, Remington, Marlin, Sav- 
age, Stevens, Harrington & Richard- 
son and Mossberg, just to mention a 
few. 

For boys one of the low priced 
single shots are hard to beat. Their 
accuracy is surprising and they can 


be had with stocks that are not too 
long for any but the smallest lads. 
In that case you do not have to ruin 
an expensive stock to get a fit. A 
single shot must be opened after fir- 
ing and another cartridge inserted by 
hand which makes it the safest type of 
rifle for boys. The most thoroughly 
dangerous rifle I know of is a semi- 
automatic rifle in a crowd of boys. 
Once fired it is ready to fire again un- 
less the safety is put on which boys 
are apt to forget. 


For general plinking around camp 
or small game hunting the bolt action 
is a good bet. They can be had in the 
low priced bracket or the dolled up 
Winchester model 52 which costs 
folding money. If you have a yen to 
shoot moving targets or do some 
aerial shooting, then the pump action 
or semi-automatic will serve best. If 
a plinker shoots a lever action on big 
game, then a lever action 22 will do 
him the most good. 


Now is the time for a word of cau- 
tion. To many, the 22 rim fire be- 
cause of its small report and absence 
of recoil seems a safe gun for promis- 
cuous shooting. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. In a level 
country the 22 caliber rim fire is far 
more dangerous than the high power 
rifle. The 22 will almost always rico- 
chet while the high power bullet 
tends to go to pieces on impact with 
the ground. That warning on the 
flap of the cartridge box, “Dangerous 
WITHIN ONE MILE, means just 
what it says. Ricochets may travel 
several hundred yards and kill or 
wound a man or livestock. The 
plinker should use extreme care in 
his backgrounds, selecting a_ hillside 
or stream bank whenever possible. 

The jumping shrew of Africa is 
said to sometimes curl up and roll 
along instead of jumping like a 
kangaroo. 

* * * 

The only mammal that has wings 

is the bat. 
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Training 


our 


By David E. Fisher 


€ OME the hunting season and for 
about two weeks before, there is 
always a mad scramble of hunters 
looking to buy a thoroughly broken 
dog and in lieu of that, one that is 
well started. Some are lucky in find- 
ing what they want and many are 
disappointed. At our kennel we will 
not sell a dog to a man just a week 
or two before the opening of the 
season, for neither dog nor man have 
a chance to get properly acquainted. 


For many years I have preached 
to sportsmen to buy a pup or young 
dog in the early spring or summer 
and train it themselves. They will 
then own a dog that is trained the 
way they want it. If they must buy 
an older started or trained dog, then 
buy that during the summer months 
(from April to September). Not only 
will the price be lower but they will 
have a chance to work the dog when 
the training season opens and get 
acquainted with it. The best bet and 
one I’ve always recommended is to 
buy a pup, or young dog ready to 
start, and then train it yourself. By 
the time hunting season rolls around 
you will be in better condition and 
will have a dog that will understand 
you and you will also understand 
the dog. You can buy a pup at any 
age from 10 or 12 weeks up. 

A pup that is four months to five 
months of age can be started with 
his first lessons in the field. First les- 
sons are to prevent gun shyness and 
car sickness and these have been cov- 
ered in previous articles. 





The next step is to take them afield 
and let them get their kindergarten 
education by just smelling everything 
they run into and this subject was 
covered also in a previous article. 


Now we get down to actual work. 
One of the first things in the field is 
to get them used to all kinds of 
fences—wire, rail, stone walls. Take 
a wire fence or rail fence and crawl 
over where the pup can’t get through. 
It will howl for you to help—but all 
you do is walk up or down the fence 
line and let them follow until it finds 
a place it can crawl through. That 
way they learn to find the holes ina 
fence. 


The next thing to teach them is 
water. Take them to a small stream 
where the current is not swift and 
where it is not so deep that they will 
loose their footing, and also where 
they can get up and down the bank- 
where they can wade without swim- 
ming; this will teach them not to be 
afraid of water. 


To teach your pup to stay with you 
and hunt for you, after you have had 
it out a dozen or so times, hide from 
it and let it trail you. It may run 
around all excited and may howl, but 
eventually it will trail you and find 
you. The first few times we do this, 
we let them search and howl awhile 
and then walk up to them from an- 
other direction. This assures them 
that you are not running away from 
them. 


Beagle pups usually begin to trail 
at about 5 or 6 months, altho some 
may start earlier and many do not 
start until they are much older. We 
have had hounds that never got 
started until they were 114 to 2 years 
old and they turned out to be won- 
derful dogs. We never go too much 
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for the early starters as they tend to 
become over-anxious and too noisy 
and mouthy, altho some of the late 
starters do not always make intensive 
hunters. 

When your pup is old enough to 
begin to trail, start taking him out 
mornings or evenings. In the case of 
a started dog the same thing applies. 
The oftener they get out, the better 
hound you will have. The man who 
takes his hound out every morning 
or every evening, in any and all kind 
of weather, is the man who is going 
to have a really top notch dog. Even 
if you have a trained hound, once 
the training season opens he should 
be taken out at least three evenings 
a week. 

Take your pup to a good rabbit 
patch where you know you can find 
them. Move about slowly—walk a 
dozen steps and stop for a minute or 
two, letting the pup hunt around and 
do his own investigating in his way. 
In the meantime you keep your eyes 
open to spot a bunny either in the 
nest or in the open. When you find 
one, call the pup to you—if he does 
not come walk over and pick him up 
—then advance slowly toward the 
bunny. Advance very slowly, holding 
your pups head in such a manner 
that it will be pointed toward the 
rabbit. If it is in the nest you can 
often get within a few feet of it be- 
fore it will jump out. As soon as it 
jumps out set your pup down quickly 
but easily (do not drop or throw) 
and let him take after the bunny 
with a sight chase. You stand pat 
where you are. When he comes back 
pat him a bit and encourage him 
with a bit of sweet talk—walk to 
where you saw Mr. Bunny last and 
stand there for 3 to 5 minutes. The 
pup will smell around and hit the 
scent and take more interest in trail- 
ing. After he develops this interest in 
trailing you will start to go ahead 
with him. 

You may have to do this a dozen 
or more times before your pup be- 


Hal Harrison Photo 


gins to trail and open up and give 
tongue .. . but as soon as he does, 
then you start letting him find and 
jump his own rabbits while you are 
moving around slowly in the brush. 
This will teach him to search and 
find his own the incentive to 
search and start his own is a prime 
requisite in a good dog. 

When we are starting a young dog, 
and he has started trailing, we always 
follow him on the trail. First, to give 
him confidence so that he will know 
he is not going to be left and second, 
so that when he loses the line (or 
trail) that you can help him find the 
line. He will need such help when 
first starting. After he is running and 
trailing and using his mouth fairly 
well, then let him do his own work 
and unravel the line himself. 

When your pup is hunting well, 
then it is time to take him out with 
another dog—a dog that is not too 
fast so that he does not outfoot your 
pup and discourage him—and_ this 
will teach him to “hark in” to an- 
other dog readily. This is necessary 
in case you ever wish to run him in 
a field trial. 

After your pup is trailing good and 
has reached the point where it is not 
afraid of being lost from you—is a 
bit woods wise and unafraid—then 
you stand still when he starts the 
chase, as the rabbit will in most cases 
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circle and come back to the spot 
where it was started, or near it. 

When you jump a rabbit, call your 
pup in and walk and show him the 
track a short distance from the nest 
. .. (not the nest)—point with your 
finger to the line or track and guide 
him along the line for five or ten 
feet to show him the direction the 
rabbit started off. Then use some 
command, to him, in a low voice— 
suoh as “Get ’em’’—“Find him,” etc., 
but always use exactly the same 
words. He will soon catch on to what 
you mean. You just have to be pa- 
tient . . . in fact patience is the im- 
portant thing in training. 

Bear in mind that all dogs need a 
lot of solo work to make them sure 
and independent, but they must be 
run with another dog ocCasionally so 
they will “hark-in” in case they are 
being run in brace or pack. 

We carry a .22 with blank car- 
tridges with us in the field AFTER 
the dog is running well—and then 
when he jumps a rabbit we immed- 
iately let off a shot into the air. 
(Around the kennel at feeding time 
we use a toy cap pistol at first and 
that will suffice for the kennel train- 
ing). Now this is important. When 
the season opens and you take your 
dog out for the first time, do not go 
with a crowd; take him by yourself. 
When he starts the rabbit—shoot it— 
but be suve when you shoot that you 
are going to get it. We always wait 
until the rabbit is well ahead of the 
dog so that we are not shooting close 
to the dog and then we let it lay and 
let the dog come up and find it and 
chew and maul it, then we walk up 
and pet him and encourage him. 

If you have purchased a young or 
started dog (partly broken) do not 
take him out and do a lot of shoot- 
ing over him as this can easily spoil 
him. Always use a little common sense 
and good judgment. Take things 
easy. Also, never whip a dog in the 
field—they will tend to hunt squir- 


rels and pheasants when they are 
young. To prevent this, take them 
where you will find rabbits and rab. 
bits only and after they have run 
them for awhile they will not be 
likely to run any other game. Never 
discourage them from trailing grouse 
or pheasant as this will not harm 
them in their running of rabbits. 


When starting a pup you will find 
it of advantage to take them out eve. 
nings, just before dusk (where you 
know there are rabbits) and stay out 
there anywhere from an hour at the 
minimum to 3 or even 4 _ hours, 
letting the pup explore where it will. 
He will run into where a cottontail 
has been feeding and will get scent 
that will tickle and please his scent- 
ing ability and he will try and get as 
much of it as he can. When he seems 
to be smelling in one spot, just stand 
still and let him get the benefit of all 
this scent he can get . . . when he 
moves, follow him, slowly without 
crowding or pushing him. Around a 
young growth of pines (if feed is 
near) or in and around clover and 
alfalfa patches are places to find bun- 
nies. 


All dogs have different dispositions. 
You must learn to judge them your- 
self and figure out what should be 
done. All dogs have faults of one 
kind or another. Training them is 
just a matter of trying to correct these 
faults. Occasionally you will get a 
hound that will never make good, no 
matter how you work with them or 
what you do for them. If you get one 
like that don’t be discouraged, sell 
it to someone for a family pet and 
get another. When you are out in the 
field, take a stick about 4 feet long 
and work with your dogs and let 
them know you are trying to help 
them to hunt rabbits too and they 
will stay and hunt with you. So Good 
Luck to you and many happy days 
training and hunting with your 
beagle—America’s Greatest Hunting 
Hound. 
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I Ooxes 
ae cif You 


By Larry J. Kopp 


[‘ fox trapping there are many 
provocative experiences which 
might well lead a trapper to accuse 
foxes of being unreasonable. But in 
this particular instance we are more 
seriously concerned about that mys- 
terious something which motivates a 
fox. 

Because of the fox’s exceptional 
shrewdness, it is most important that 
a trapper exercises diligent care in 
order to make certain that no human 
or other foreign odors are left at a 
set. And the trapper must also make 
certain that the finished set looks 
natural. This is all well and true, but 
the question seems to be, just how 
does a trapper go about making cer- 
tain that no foreign odors are left at 
a set; or making certain that it looks 
natural. 


In order to understand this whole 
thing clearly it is first of all necessary 
to recognize that foxes do not think 
or reason in the same manner as do 
humans. Instead, foxes are guided by 
what we call instinct. 

One definitely important thing 
which is not so well known generally 
and often overlooked by trappers, is 
the fact that foxes are by nature ex- 
ceptionally timid. Therefore, unlike 
most other fur animals, foxes are in- 
stinctively alarmed and_ skeptical 
about anything new or unusual. In 











Lynwood M. Chace Photo 


this connection they obey their in- 
herent instincts and shy away from 
unfamiliar things. 


The fox’s well developed and 
highly sensitive nose, eyes, and ears 
are characteristics which aid him in 
detecting unusual odors, objects, and 
sounds. But these three do not by 
themselves make the fox a cunning 
animal since all other common and 
clumsy animals also possess the same 
characteristics. The only difference is 
that these common animals are not so 
extremely shy or timid. 

Although there have been times 
when it did not seem true, foxes are 
particularly afraid of human beings. 
Thus, like the equally shy mink, they 
are seldom seen by people. Naturally 
there are frequent exceptions to this, 
but ordinarily foxes make every effort 
to avoid being seen by humans. 


In other words a fox is really difh- 
cult to catch because he is so timid. 
When the trapper can fully under- 
stand the great importance of this 
peculiar aspect, it becomes less and 
less difficult to make a fox set which 
will take foxes with fair regularity. 

Our first step then, is to avoid 
human or other foreign odors at a set. 
By foreign odors we mean any odor 
which does not normally appear at 
a trapsite, such as cigarette ashes; 
tobacco juice; gasoline or oil of any 
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sort which may unknowingly come in 
contact with footwear while walking 
along a road; and in similar fashion 
odors from the barnyard or poultry 
house. These are all foreign odors in- 
sofar as your fox set is concerned un- 
der ordinary circumstances. However, 
when a fox set is made in a field 
which has been top dressed or 
mulched with manure of any sort by 
the owner, it is naturally not con- 
sidered as a foreign odor since it ap- 
pears over the entire field; or at least 
over a large portion around your 
set. At this point it must be noted 
that it is not always a good idea to 
make sets in cultivated fields which 
have been so treated by the farmer, 
since much odor will cling to your 
footwear and will be thus carried to 
another set where it would be foreign. 


It is true, of course, that footwear 
can be cleaned in nearby water if it 
happens to be handy. For footwear, 
rubber boots of knee length, or arc- 
tics are the best for fox trapping. 
Such boots, when washed frequently 
in clear running water will not leave 
any odor as would leather shoes. 
Rubber footwear can also be washed 
with soap and warm water when 
necessary, then rinsed well in clean 
cold water. 


Some trappers use what they call a 
kneeling canvas. This is a large clean 
piece of canvas or other strong cloth 
which is spread out on the ground 
for kneeling while making a set. The 
purpose behind this idea is to avoid 
having human odor at the set. How- 
ever, it is not necessary to use such 
a kneeling convas when the trapper 
wears rubber footwear as described. 
Instead, the trapper sits on_ his 
haunches so to speak, and in this way 
no part of the body should come in 
contact with the ground. This is a 
matter of personal opinion, and both 
methods are good. 

In addition to rubber footwear, 
the trapper must also wear rubber 
gloves when making a fox set. These, 
like footwear, should also be washed 


frequently in clean running water, 
Clean canvas gloves are also satis. 
factory but cannot be kept as per. 
fectly clean as rubber or rubber 
coated canvas gloves. 


Although it is understood that 
wearing rubber gloves is important, 
there seems to be some question as to 
just when they should or should not 
be worn. A good policy is to wear 
gloves when handling the trap or 
trap pan cover, in any manner; when 
scooping up soil to make a trap bed 
or filling the dirt sifter; and when 
handling the sifter. All other tools 
with a handle, such as your trowel, 
scratching tool, hammer or mallet, 
etc. can be handled without wear. 
ing the gloves. In addition, gloves 
should not be worn when handling 
bait or lure jars. 


Some trappers make it a policy to 
handle everything except lure and 
bait while wearing gloves, but this 
has several disadvantages. For ex- 
ample you may visit one of your sets 
and find that it needs a few changes 
which can be made with a few strokes 
of the trowel. In such instances it is 
a nuisance to always put on your 
gloves for a few seconds work. 

Most likely you will unknowingly 
grab the needed tool in haste and for- 
get to put on the gloves. Thus you 
will in due time leave human odor 
at your sets by using a gloved hand 
to handle the trowel which you also 
handled with bare hands. This is 
particularly true on days when warm 
weather causes your hands to sweat. 
Not only that, but on warm days you 
are more likely to overlook the use 
of gloves in such cases. 

It should be remembered that since 
you are using various tools with bare 
hands, they should be placed into 
the pack basket when not in use. In 
the case of your trowel, it can be 
stuck in the ground until needed 
again to complete the set. Never make 
the mistake of laying such tools upon 
the ground. 
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Shooting “Aine 


By Tom Forbes 
PART I 
PREPARATION 


te out of every four deer killed 
by archers in Pennsylvania last 
season was bagged by an archer who 
was hunting with a bow for the first 
time. It is admitted that the element 
of chance can favor anyone of us but 
in the long run success in the hunt 
will come to the hunter who has mas- 
tered the technique of shooting a bow 
and is able to send an arrow to a 
chosen spot. No record is available 
of the number of deer missed by the 
more than 10,000 hunters who bought 
licenses for the special archery sea- 
son. Nor is it possible to break down 
the total to show the number of 
skilled archers who lacked the neces- 
sary hunting skill to bring them with- 
in bow range of a legal buck. Never- 
theless from a personal survey the 
conclusion is inescapable that poor 
marksmanship is primarily respon- 
sible for the negligible number of 
deer killed. I do not mean to infer 
that a skilled hunter who is also an 
expert field archer can be certain to 
bag a buck. It would be nice if such 
were the case. Unfortunately ex- 
amples could be cited where the ex- 
act Opposite is true. The unexpected 
and the unpredictable are part of the 
sport of deer hunting. 

Again referring to the record the 
ratio of bow hunters to deer killed in 
the 1953 season was about | : 125. Set 

















































this off against the ratio of 1 : 340 
in the '52 season and it is evident 
that the bow hunters materially in- 
creased their chance of bagging a 
deer in the past season. 

Eliminating chance, there are two 
principal factors which govern a suc- 
cessful hunt. The first is the ability to 
stalk a deer, an art seldom practiced 
by the rifle hunter, and the second 
factor is the marksmanship of the 
bow hunter. Of the two the second is 
the easier to acquire and is the sub- 
ject matter of this article. 


Ability to hit a chosen mark with 
reasonable consistency with the first 
arrow is an acquired art and a goal 
that is within reach of every archer 
provided he is willing to learn the 
technique of shooting a bow. A club 
publication recently carried the fol- 
lowing statement: “The average man 
feels that he has to select a heavy bow 
in order to prove his manhood.” 
Whatever the reason, too many nov- 
ices have equipped themselves with 
heavy bows which are a definite 
handicap to them in their efforts to 
learn to shoot. Deer are killed with 
thirty-five pound bows and the aver- 
age distance from which deer were 
killed in Pennsylvania last season was 
thirty-five yards. The wide spread 
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opinion that a hunter must be 
equipped with a bow which draws up- 
ward of 60 pounds has accounted, in 
my opinion, for the poor markman- 
ship of the average bowman encount- 
ered in the hunting field. It is not 
contended that an expert bowman 
cannot shoot accurately with a 60 
pound bow. To the contrary he will 
consistently shoot better with a heavy 
bow at ordinary ranges. 


It is maintained however that the 
novice will find it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to develop proper 
shooting form and spend the hours 
of practice necessary to perfect that 
form unless he uses a bow which he 
can draw and hold without extreme 
effort. Good form is gained through 
practicing correct procedure at all 
times. Technique is the foundation 
on which ability as a marksman may 
be acquired and technique can be 
studied by observing an expert bow- 
man on the field course, seeking per- 
sonal advice and instruction from 
these experts and studying and ap- 
plying such printed instructions on 
shooting the bow as you are able to 
obtain. Just shooting is not enough. 
Good form is the result of thought- 
ful application of approved shooting 
methods. Unless you can learn to re- 
peat each movement in exactly the 
same manner every time you release 
an arrow you cannot expect to register 
hits consistently on the target. A bow 
used correctly is an accurate and 
deadly weapon and its effectiveness is 
limited only by the skill of the in- 
dividual hunter. Accuracy is the end 
product of good form plus plenty of 
practice. 


In the previous article the begin- 
ner was advised on suitable equip- 
ment. The next logical step is to as- 
semble the necessary tackle and join 
your local archery club if one is lo- 
cated in your vicinity. 


For protection the archer wears 
two indispensible items. A leather 
arm guard is worn on the inside of 


se, 


the bow arm. It protects the forearm 
from being injured by the bow string 
when an arrow is properly released 
from the bow. Unless the forearm is 
protected, the bow string will sla 

the forearm just above the wrist wi 

painful consequences to the archer, 
The first three fingers of the drawing 
hand are protected by a shooting 
glove or a leather shooting tab. With- 
out this protection the finger tips will 
blister quickly and make shooting 
painful if not impossible. As an aid 
in toughening the skin apply “Tin- 
ture of Benzoin” to the finger tips 
before you start to shoot. To help 
provide a smooth release, which is 
to archers what the trigger squeeze 
is to the rifleman, dust the glove or 
tab with a good grade of talcum pow- 
der. The shoulder quiver is losing 
favor with the men who hunt with 
the bow. Among the criticisms are, 
that it makes a brush catcher out of 
the arrow shafts, that it is noisy, and 
that too much movement is necessary 
to draw an arrow from the quiver in 
event a miss does not stampede the 
game. In it’s place the hunting fra- 
ternity is using either a bow quiver 
or a belt quiver. The bow quiver as 
its name implies provides for carrying 
extra arrows attached to the bow and 
the belt quiver is merely an oversized 
target archers quiver, cylindrical in 
form and attached to the belt by a 
strap. 

The archer dresses within certain 
prescribed limits for comfort. The 
special archery deer season in Oc. 
tober in Pennsylvania permits light 
clothing. Shoes should be sturdy and 
comfortable. Avoid rubber footwear 
at this season of the year as it will 
be too warm for comfort. The tee 
shirt is universally worn and approved 
by all archers. During the fall hunt- 
ing season a light sweater can be worn 
as a second garment during the early 
niorning hours. Loose fitting upper 
garments which are excellent pro- 
tection in cold weather are a prob- 
lem to the bow hunter. When an at- 
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Hal Harrison Photo 


Practicing at Al Gigler’s field course in Beaver County are, left to right: Frank Martin, 
Ginny Bednarski, Anne Bizic, and Bill Pelkofer. This group of field archers displays 
several ideal combinations of hunting clothing and equipment. 


row is released the bow string passes 
across and close to the chest and 
shoulder of the archer. Sport shirts 
with flaring open collars and loose 
half length sleeves or ties and collar 
tips are booby traps. A slight breeze 
will blow a collar tip, loose sleeve, or 
tie end into the line of movement of 
the bow string and the arrow will be 
deflected from the mark. 

Let us assume that club facilities 
are not available within a reasonable 
distance from your home and that 
you have set up your own butt con- 
sisting of at least three bales of three 
wire rye straw weighing not less than 
100 pounds per bale and _ have 
pinned a target in position. 

As the beginner can expect to miss 
the butt frequently on his first at- 
tempts at shooting, the grass in back 
of the butt should be cropped very 
Close to facilitate locating arrows. 
This may seem an unnecessary re- 
finement to the beginner but arrows 
which miss the butt will slide along 


the turf and often are covered 
throughout their entire length even 
though the grass is short. It is a wise 
novice who marks the spot where an 
arrow strikes the turf and if shooting 
alone proceeds to the spot immedi- 
ately to retrieve the arrow. This pro- 
cedure will save a lot of time which 
otherwise will be consumed in the 
search for missing arrows. To re- 
trieve an arrow when the feathers are 
embedded in the turf, locate the tip 
of the arrow and with the thumb and 
forefinger draw it forward in the line 
of flight without bending the shaft. 
Withdrawing an arrow in this man- 
ner will prevent damage to the 
feathers. 

Step off about twenty paces from 
the butt for your first practice shoot- 
ing position. At this time it is well 
to remember to attach the arm guard. 
If you forget this detail you will be 
reminded sharply and painfully when 
the first arrow leaves the bow. 
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Today’s bows are commonly sup- 
plied with a double loop string. To 
string or in the jargon of the archer, 
brace the bow, place the larger loop 
over the tip of the upper limb of the 
bow and let it slide down the limb. 
The upper limb is easy to identify on 
bows having a built in arrow rest. If 
your bow is not so equipped it can be 
identified by the arrow plate. This is 
an inlay at the point on the upper 
limb where the arrow shaft slides as 
it passes the bow in flight. This point 
is located immediately above the 
handle or grip. Place the other loop 
of the bow string carefully in the nock 
or groove at the tip of the lower bow 
limb and with the left hand slide the 
first loop up the upper limb until 
tension in the bow string holds the 
lower loop in position. Now stand 
the bow upright in front of your 
right foot with the string to your left. 
Step between the string and the bow 
with your right foot. Place the lower 
limb tip across the instep of your 
left foot and bring the belly of the 
bow just below the handle against the 
back of your right thigh. Now grasp 
the upper limb with the right hand 
as near the tip as you can but just 





below the present position of the 
upper loop. Thrust forward with the 
right arm. As the bow bends, using 
the thigh as a fulcrum, slide the up. 
per loop into position with the fingers 
of your left hand. This is the com. 
mon method of bracing a heavy bow 
and the easiest method of bracing the 
recurved bows in common use today. 
To unstring the bow exert pressure 
in exactly the same manner and with 
the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand slip the loop of the bow string 
out of the upper nock and let it slide 
down the upper limb of the bow. 
To give long and satisfactory serv- 
ice a bow string should be reinforced 
for wear at the point where the arrow 
and drawing fingers come in contact. 
This operation when performed by 
the archer is called serving the string. 
It consists of waxing a sufficient 
length of number 8 linen thread to 
serve about four inches of the bow 
string. Wrap the end of the thread 
under at the start and again at the 
end of the operation. Draw tight and 
cut off any surplus with a razor blade 
or knife, but cut away from the string 
lest you sever the newly served string. 
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